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PREFACE 

Or Warning to the Gentle Reader 

T his book is both an account of a holiday whose enjoyment 
I hoped to perpetuate for myself and perhaps share with 
some others and the product of an interest in Corsica that 
holiday inspired. Much of the information it contains was not 
known to me at the time, and my impressions of places have 
probably been coloured by subsequent reading. It is therefore 
too retrospective to be a book of travel, which should be a 
record only of what happened to the traveller against a back¬ 
ground of what was known to him or what he discovered at 
the time of his journey. Nor should it be considered as a 
comprehensive guide-book, since two of the most important 
towns, lie Rousse and Calvi, were not visited; while the 
information that is given about other places tends to be 
selective, and was chosen for inclusion because it either 
amused or interested me. Any merit, then, that the book 
may possess . . . 




CHAPTER ONE 


Cap Corse 

‘The Makis consist in small oak-holm, arbutus, turpentine and 
juniper trees; yew, myrtle, box of the greater kind; in olive and 
wild fruit trees.’ 

Frederick, son of the late Theodore, King of Corsica. 

T he handsome modem passenger steamer which we 
boarded one evening in the summer of 1949 at Nice was 
called the Cyrnos, the name the ancient Greeks gave to the 
island to which we were bound. The origin, of the name—for 
some mention of the various theories that have been ad¬ 
vanced thereon might be made here as well as anywhere—is 
perhaps a matter of choice rather than scholarship. According 
to an early eighteenth-century anonymous writer, who 
incidentally and erroneously alleges that the corsairs were 
originally Corsicans, the island was named after one of the 
illegitimate offspring of an affair between Hercules and the 
Daughters of Thespius. According to the legend, the father 
was so enraged that all of his daughters should have succumbed 
to the charms of the hero that he packed them off to Corsica, 
where Cyrnos was bom. Another version of the legend makes 
Cyrnos conquer the island. A more probable derivation of 
the name is from Ker or Kir, the Tyrian word for promon¬ 
tory, or, as another writer puts it, from Keranoth, the Punic 
word for horn or comer. Other suggestions arc that Corsica 
is named after the Corsio, ‘one of the two nations of most 
note hi the neighbouring island of Sardinia’; after Corsus, a 
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Trojan who carried off Sica, a niece of Dido, and so on. The 
reader can decide for himself which he likes best, and he may 
even widen his choice by turning to Mr. DurrcU’s delightful 
book on Corfu for further equally good etymological guesses. 

It was already dark when we drew away from the quay, 
crowded with Meridionaux shouting and waving adieux. 
Geoffrey and I surveyed the scene from the boat-deck, glad not 
to be ourselves involved in the tiring and unsatisfactory 
comedy of a dockside farewell. The Cyrnos gathered way, and 
we steamed out of Nice’s calm and classic harbour, whose 
customary quiet had been ruffled that morning by the shatter¬ 
ing convolutions of a small speed-boat. We lingered on deck 
for some time, looking back at the Cote d’Azur sparkling and 
glittering like diamonds in the tiara of a Russian Grand 
Duchess. I noticed the headlights of cars flashing endlessly and 
regularly round a bend in the Route de la Grande Corniche. I 
remarked on the phenomenon to Geoffrey. ‘It is a lighthouse,’ 
he said. So much, I reflected, for my traveller’s knack of obser¬ 
vation and powers of deduction. 

Down in the brightly lit but almost empty saloon, I collected 
my impressions of the Cote d’Azur, which was new to me. 
Cannes, after our hot and tiring third-class train journey across 
France, looking, in contrast to our uncomfortable selves, cool, 
well dressed and self-assured; the Mediterranean forming a 
blue background for pink rocks and aromatic pine trees; 
brown bodies and white tents and glistening automobiles with 
casquettes de cricket at the wheel; an old-fashioned and Maur- 
esque hotel at Nice, where a fountain plashing in the courtyard 
sings you to sleep; the etablissement de bain, where the lady 
in charge good-humouredly but for no apparent reason dubs 
me a/ow; sunset over the harbour of Villcfranche-sur-Mer, 
where we eat a fish soup whose deliciousuess is not to be con¬ 
veyed in words; Menton, where Bloomsbury sips crimes de 
menthe frappees and where the sea is clearer than at Nice; 
Monaco, with its whitc-helmeted policemen, its white palace 
and its postage stamps; the Casino at Monte Carlo, where I am 
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solemnly requested to brush my hair before entering the inner 
and awful recesses, which in the afternoon are muffled in a 
stale hush. 

All this, however, was not for us, who hoped to avoid the 
frequented and civilised resorts, which cater for tourist and 
tripper, and instead venture into a country that we fondly 
imagined had remained in a raw and ‘uncooked’ state. If we 
could not expect adventure proper, we were prepared to 
endure any mild discomforts that might be encountered on the 
less well-beaten track—and discomfort is the basic ingredient 
of most adventure. If we could not hope to travel by anything 
so divinely primitive as a lumbering diligence or battered 
mule-tram, we looked forward at least to a system of transport 
which would not function with the monotonous and business¬ 
like regularity of the crowded trains and buses in western 
Europe—and in this we were not by any means to be disap¬ 
pointed. We had come prepared for beds from which the bites 
of myriad bugs would drive us in desperation to take refuge 
on the floor in a frame of insect powder. We may even have 
cherished a faint hope that the Corsican bandit was not quite 
extinct. Might not there still exist a descendant of the Roi des 
Montagnes, lurking somewhere in the tnaquis, who would 
pounce on us as we toiled along some deserted mule-track and 
hold us to ransom? He would of course treat us en milords 
anglais, overlooking, we might hope, the paucity of our bag¬ 
gage and the thinness of our purses. 

It was not difficult to indulge in such romantic fantasies, for 
my knowledge of Corsica had hitherto been limited by, and 
based largely on, schoolboy reading of E. About’s romances 
and Prosper Mdrimee’s Colomha, and 1 was therefore familiar 
with the terms vendetta and maquis. I knew also that Nelson 
had lost an eye at Calvi, and that the British had occupied the 
island soon after. Apart from die ‘Corsican ogre’, I had heard 
of only three other Corsican celebrities—Pozzo di Borgo, 
Pasquale Paoli and Marshal Sebastiani (Theodore von Neuhoffl 
the one and only King of Corsica, being a German, may not 
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properly figure in such a list). My first attempts at increasing 
this small stock of barren facts were not very successful. Bos¬ 
well as a travel writer had disappointed me, and most of his 
work on Corsica is devoted to an indifferent history of the 
island and an interesting account of his first hero, General 
Paoli. Apart from this, books on Corsica did not appear to be 
readily available or numerous. Miss Archer’s Scented Isle 
proved botanically informative, though not instructive through 
lack of plates. It contained, however, some interesting historical 
facts and hints for tourists. The knowledge obtained from these 
two volumes, together with the information supplied by a 
1914 Baedeker and a Michelin map of more recent date, were 
not, however, sufficient to dispel entirely my dim imaginings 
of a land, unspoiled and uncivilised. 

We had a first-class cabin, not through any fault of our own, 
but for lack of any other accommodation. It was intolerably 
hot and inadequately ventilated. Moreover, it was very close 
to the engine-room, and the deck and the bulkheads shivered 
as if stricken with a perpetual mechanical palsy. It was impos¬ 
sible to sleep, and after trying for an hour on the lower bunk, 
I gave up the attempt and, taking my overcoat and pillow, 
went up on deck. There all was steeped in the night quiet, 
undisturbed by the swish of the ship’s way. I lay down on the 
boat-deck and gazed up at the blue-black ceiling of brilliant 
starlit sky. The night air was warm and I hardly needed my 
coat. I did not care if I slept, and besides, now that I was on 
deck I wanted to see the dawn over Italy and, above all, to 
smell Corsica from the sea. The latter experience had been 
darkly hinted at by Miss Archer, and later I was to know that 
this capacity for being smelt at a distance was claimed to be a 
distinctive feature of the island. Sentimental Corsican writers 
become lyrical about tills odeur Corse en mar , and Napoleon, 
speaking of his homeland not long before his death, declared 
that ‘There everything is better, even the smell of die earth. I 
would recognise it with my eyes shut’. 

It began to grow light, and I went to the guard-rail in the 
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bows. A dark mass loomed up towards the right, inevitably 
hostile and menacing, and a light gleamed feebly. T his was 
Cap Corse. Ahead another dark hump was the island of 
Capraja. Eastwards the sky began to be suffused with an oval 
of coral pink etched delicately with ethereal clouds, as in a 
Chinese painting. About diis time I sniffed the scent of die 
Corsican maquis, aromatic and almost pungent, such ds can be 
smelt on the slopes of Cape Spartel and in Capri. It is a mixture 
of the scent from several different shrubs, of which the most 
important are the myrtle and the arbutus. It carries with it 
associations of classical antiquity—of shepherds and pastoral 
idyll, of a warm and golden age. Having appreciated the dawn 
and taken my first whiff of Corsica, I went below and slept for 
an hour. "When I awoke, we were drawing alongside the quay 
at Bastia. 

On a summer morning similar to this but at a time when the 
third Napoleon was consolidating his newly won power, an 
impoverished and melancholy scholar from East Prussia landed 
at this same quay. He was still young, but like many of his 
generation—the generation which had made the revolution of 
’48 and still looked back nostalgically to the Sturnt und Drang — 
he was afflicted with the mat du sikle, and, having fled from 
the austere shores of the Baltic, had sought solace in Italy, the 
land of so many romantics’ dreams. Having arrived in Florence 
in April 1852, he went to Leghorn in July, and there conceived 
the idea of making the voyage to Corsica, his account of which 
was the beginning of his literary fame. 

Ferdinand Gregorovius, whose Wanderings in Corsica is 
probably still the best account of the country and its people, 
has told us in his Roman Diaries of the immediate inspiration 
of the book—‘The first sight of the sunny expanse of sea, the 
distant islands, and, finally, the accounts given by a Greek of 
the beauty of his native isles awoke the most ardent longing 
to see an island, and I resolved to go to Corsica. On July 14th 
landed at Bastia and from the same Port returned to Leghorn 
on September 8th. Corsica helped me to shake off my sorrows, 
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soothed and fortified me; it effected my deliverance in pro¬ 
viding the suggestion for the first work whose material was 
supplied by the majesty of nature and by real life; it thus 
planted solid ground under my feet.’ 

This first work, in which there is a happy blending of die 
spirit of Eichendorff’s Taugenichts and die solider virtues of 
Teutonic scholarship, had an immediate success. It was 
favourably reviewed in English by Lord Ellesmere, and in 
1855 no less than three different translations into English 
appeared. Royalty, too, had fallen, under the spell of this charm¬ 
ing travel-book and, soon after it appeared, we hear of Alexan¬ 
der von Humboldt reading it aloud to the King of Prussia. 

Its author meanwhile had embarked on Inis History of the 
City of Rome, the work to which he devoted nearly twenty 
years of his life and which is his chief claim to fame. As each 
volume appeared and the author became better known, he 
began to frequent aristocratic and literary salons, and during 
Ills long stay in Rome he met many of the personalities who 
flocked there during the agitated times of Garibaldi and Pio 
Nono. Among them were Browning and Longfellow, Dean 
Stanley, Lord Acton and Cardinal Maiming, ‘a little grey man 
looking as if encompassed with cobwebs’. 

In addition to the History, he found time to write numerous 
articles and smaller books, mostly connected with Italy and the 
Mediterranean. One of these was on Corfu, an island which 
had captured his fancy as much as it had that of another Cor¬ 
sican traveller and contemporary, Edward Lear. 

Gregorovius died in 1891 in his seventy-first year, honoured 
in his own country as well as hr Rome, the municipality of 
which had elected him a citizen, a privilege conferred for die 
first time on a heretic. 

"We disembarked and carried our bags across a dusty asphalt 
waste, strewn with fitter, to a near-by cafd where we hoped to 
obtain some breakfast. The cafe owner was the first Corsican 
we spoke to, and I was gratified to note that my imagined 
picture of the typical islander was not by any means inaccurate. 
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There was pride in the bearing of this tall man with the eagle 
nose and greying hair. There was an untamed glint in his eyes 
which looked at you and said, ‘I may keep a cafe, but I am quite 
as good as you and very probably better’. He was withal 
courteous and friendly, and there was even humour in the line 
of his mouth, a rare characteristic amongst Corsicans, who are 
not given to jocularity. This man, I felt, would have made a 
most picturesque bandit. Fie would have looked well girdled 
with a scarlet sash garnished with inlaid pistol butts. 

All this inspired confidence, and we therefore deposited our 
baggage with him. In Corsica, where cafes are also bus 
stations, waiting-rooms—which are absolutely essential—and 
forwarding agents, it is the custom to leave one’s luggage with 
the proprietor. Usually there is a charge for this service, but 
occasionally cafes try to attract custom by the advertisement 
of a free consigne des baggages. After coffee and surprisingly good 
croissants, for which the sea crossing and the sharp early morn¬ 
ing air had prepared us, we set off to look at the town. 

Bastia is a melancholy place, in spite of being the largest and 
busiest town in Corsica. There was activity in the streets, but 
no brightness as we later found in Ajaccio. The serried columns 
of chairs and tables opposite the cafes in the dusty Place de 
Gaulle, which forms the waterfront of the town, failed to 
entice. There was something more like gaiety in the market 
that was being held in the Place de l’Hotel de Ville, and the 
bright and varied colours of the fruits and other wares on the 
stalls formed a pleasing contrast with the dull grey of the tall 
shuttered houses. The sun blazed fiercely on the sheltered inner 
harbour, which was all but deserted in the heat, and we were 
glad to get into the shade of the steep narrow street leading up 
to the citadel. We read half-obliterated notices on some of the 
walls—‘This alley beyond limits to British and American 
forces’—and recalled an earlier English occupation of Bastia, 
with its memories of Nelson’s squadron and the gaieties of Sir 
Gilbert Elhot’s Viceregal court. The inner citadel was half in 
ruins, but was still apparently used as quarters for troops. We 
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speculated—I discovered later falsely—as to whether this was 
the scene of the Viceroy’s elegant entertainments. These were 
held in the Viceregal Palace, which was a country mansion 
outside Bastia. Lady Elliot, writing home, describes it with 
enthusiasm—‘In such a spot my banishment does not sit as 
heavy on my heart as it did on Seneca’s! In this garden the 
hands of the regiments play when I have my assemblies, and 
the company walk and dance on a terrace above it washed by 
the sea; last night the scene was quite like a fairy-tale, the 
moon rising out of the sea exactly opposite the great glass 
folding doors which lead from the room to the terrace, it was 
one of the most charming things I ever saw.’ 

We wandered round the narrow streets of tall grey houses, 
where the smell of excrement and putrefying vegetable matter 
is overpowering. Apparently there had been little improve¬ 
ment in that respect since Sir Gilbert’s ‘John Bull wife’ had 
complained in another letter of the ‘stink’ of the Corsican 
capital. For in 1795 Bastia was still the capital of the island, 
and except for a brief period when Paoli had made Corte the 
seat of his government, it had always been the chief town of 
Corsica. In 1811, however, Napoleon, at the instance of his 
mother, made Ajaccio die centre of the new department’s 
administration, in spite of vigorous protests from her rival. 

The outskirts of Bastia arc more unsavoury than diose of 
most southern European towns except possibly Seville. Bare 
plots of land between glaring white houses are littered with 
refuse. There is an air of abandoned enterprise, of work half 
completed and corruption in the sun. We were fortunate to 
find a bus to take us past the rubbish dumps which disfigured 
the coast immediately to the north of the town. Someone 
pointed out to us Capraja and Elba over on the right. I had not 
realised how close they were, and Napoleon looking in the 
opposite direction can have had no difficulty in examining 
with Ills spy-glass the fortifications of Bastia. We asked about 
a grotto at Branda, where Baedeker informed us that there 
was a fine stalactite to be seen, and we were relieved to hear 
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that it was closed to the public. At a village called Erbalunga 
the bus stopped to turn round, and we got out. 

It was burning hot, and we were anxious to bathe. A path led 
from the dusty village square, past granite garden walls, down 
to the white sandy shore. We scrambled up a rocky promon¬ 
tory, where a Frenchman, who was mending his boat, had 
b uil t himself a small villa. Beyond and above the high road 
we observed a small grey stone building about the size of a 
cattle-truck and looking like a Roman temple. It was sur¬ 
rounded by a kind of garden or plantation, and was approached 
by an avenue of cypress trees. I took it to be the bucolic retreat 
of a wealthy Bastianais, a classic gazebo where the tired mer¬ 
chant might come of an evening and enjoy a little quietude in 
the cool. It was, of course, nothing of the sort. Geoffrey, as 
usual, accurately divined its nature. It was the first of many 
thousands of similar mausolea which we were to see all over 
Corsica. By the roadside, amongst the fields, at clearings in 
the forests, half hidden in the maqnis or bare upon the rocky 
coast, these houses of the dead are a feature of the Corsican 
landscape. The importance attached to the adequate accom¬ 
modation of their dead is a trait in the Corsican character. 
Perhaps it derives from the Roman ancestor worship, and one 
is reminded of the mausolea described in Marius the Epicurean. 
More likely, however, is it an expression of Corsican vanity 
and family pride, since reverence for the departed ‘loved ones’ 
is not manifest even at funerals, on which occasions the Cor¬ 
sicans are said to become hilarious. Where the American 
bereaved insists on a first-class funeral from a good ‘mortician’, 
the Corsican believes in some more durable testimony to the 
greatness of his family. As a result, the island is studded with 
mausolea in which the varied fancies of their founders are 
expressed in many different forms of architecture, ranging 
from an American millionaire’s conception of a Roman villa 
to the meanest white-washed one-roomed hovel. Some look 
like surrealist garages, others are rococo extravaganzas, but the 
majority are plain oblong structures in granite with a classical 
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pediment over die door. The house usually bears the family 
name on a plaque, and sometimes a photograph of one of the 
more distinguished inmates is hung outside. 

By special dispensation, the French authorities continued to 
allow, after their fmal occupation of the island, what they 
would not have tolerated elsewhere, and what indeed is not 
tolerated in any other western European country. In Corsica a 
man may be buried wherever his fancy and his financial means 
—or a violent and untimely death—may take him. The peasant 
may be buried in a corner of his field, his poor grave marked 
by a fence of rough posts and barbed wire; or he might choose 
to be buried near his front door, where the pigs root and where 
the ordure is thrown; or he might select some favourite glade 
far up hi the mountains where pathways meet. Thus one will 
encounter a stone cross surrounded by a pile of filth, forgotten 
and forlorn, and another casting a mournful shadow in some 
forest clearing. 

We scrambled past several more tombs of meaner dimen¬ 
sions down to the sea, and found ourselves hi a rocky cove, 
where the sea-bed formed a miniature landlocked harbour 
leading to a diminutive grotto. Here we bathed in water of the 
most pellucid blue. I dispensed with the formalities of bathing 
shorts, but Geoffrey, who is a sober stickler for convention, 
preferred not to risk being caught out by some unseasonable 
intrusion on his modesty. 

We left the spot regretfully to try to buy some lunch at 
Erbalunga. All the shops were shut at this, the hottest time of 
the day, but there was iced beer to be had at Madame E.’s 
delicious estaminet, which is situated hi a shady corner near 
the ‘harbour*. The walls of the two cool rooms were hung 
with pictures by local artists, for whom Madame E.’s estab¬ 
lishment was a favourite place of rendezvous. There was also 
an alcove adorned with horrifying frescoes illustrating Les 
Fleurs du Mai. Somebody at a table thumbed gently a lute he 
had taken from the wall, and a child sang to it. Madame E., 
a most gracious Parisian lady, had musical evenings every 
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Friday, to which her artist friends living in the neighbourhood 
would come. One of them was a Casabianca. He bad just left 
after a drink, she said, and I was sorry to have missed dais de¬ 
scendant of the boy ‘who stood on the burning deck’, for such 
I took him to be, having not yet been told that the name 
Casabianca was as common in Corsica as Smith or Jones in 
England. I had forgotten, too, that the gallant boy had been 
killed with his father when L’Orient blew up. But in so pleasant 
an atmosphere one was ready to give way to any kind of 
reverie and unlikely speculation, so that shades of Nelson and 
the Nile and Felicia Hemans were not difficult to conjure. 

Erbalunga, like Veere in Walcheren and Polperro in Corn¬ 
wall, obviously cannot help being the perfect haunt for artists. 
A cluster of granite houses round a tiny harbour protected by 
a toy mole, a few small fishing-boats drawn up on the beach 
where the chickens peck and scratch amongst nets and lobster- 
pots, a ruined Genoese watch-tower, Madame E.’s estaminct 
with its shaded pavement, these were the intimate and pic¬ 
turesque elements of Erbalunga. Wc walked through the few 
narrow, twisted streets where water had been thrown to give 
extra coolness. Most of the houses had received loving atten¬ 
tion from dieir owners and were bright with paint and flowers, 
but the watch-tower, as was to be expected, was used as a pub¬ 
lic lavatory. 

The shops had still not opened, and we returned to Madame 
E. for more beer. Perhaps our hunger was apparent, for the 
kind lady, who had previously told us she did not provide food, 
now offered us bread and ham and olives. We accepted these 
with gratitude, and asked for more beer. Presently the lutanist 
struck up again, and added charm to the contentment of 
hunger appeased. We became expansive about out plans, and 
took the lady into our confidence. So we were going to Pino, 
then we must look up her old friend, Monsieur A., who kept 
the inn there. She would give us a letter of introduction to him, 
and went off to write it. I wish I could have kept the note she 
finally gave us, for it contained rare encomia on out characters. 
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Dear Madame E., I hope I may yet have the pleasure of attend¬ 
ing one of your musical Friday evenings. 

The bus to Pino proved be an elusive vehicle. Having been 
misinformed several times about its starting-place, we grew 
weary carrying our bags from one corner of the town to 
another. However, we eventually tracked it down at the cafe 
Giuseppe, next door to our ideal-bandit friend in the New 
Port. The ‘bus’ turned out to be a battered old Citroen car, 
and we fully expected to have to pay heavily for the journey 
to Pino. It was an agreeable surprise, therefore, when the driver, 
a cheerful unshaven fellow, told us the fare would be Frs. 200 
each. The luggage grid was loaded up as high as the top of the 
rear window with suitcases, boxes, petrol-tins and baskets, all 
of which were securely tied on with lengths of rope. The 
chauffeur got in and we set off. 

Our travelling companions were an old peasant and a 
woman with a patch over her right eye, who, on my anxious 
enquiry, assured me that it was nothing serious. These two sat 
at the back with a small crate of provisions between them. 
Then came Geoffrey and I amidships, while the seat next to the 
driver was occupied by a young mother and her three-year-old 
son. 

Our driver turned out to have less motoring dash than our 
fears of Corsican temperament had led us to expect, but the 
uneven sinuosities of the road en comiche were too much for 
the child, who was sick at intervals over its mother and some¬ 
times out of the window. My attention was thus occasionally 
diverted from the view of the sea and the rocks below to urgent 
manipulation of die rear window. The patience and sympathy 
of the mother excited admiration, and we were impressed by 
the benign behaviour of the chauffeur, who smiled on the long- 
suffering woman with an air of one who was used to these 
infantile disorders. At a point where the road descended to a 
valley leading to a sandy bay, we saw aground at each end two 
rusty ships which Geoffrey correctly surmised were landing- 
craft, relics of die allied invasion. Here, too, we caught a 
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g limp se of the high mountains behind which the sun had 
already disappeared. 

At Santa Severn the car tinned inland, up a road much of 
which had been washed away by a mountain torrent. We 
stopped at Piazza outside a grocer’s shop, and had our first 
draught of Coisican wine. The old peasant who served us 
asked our opinion of it. It was a vin rose and inclined to be sour. 



SENECA’S TOWER 


Subsequently we were to drink the vin ordinaire du pays 
throughout the length and breadth of the island. We were to 
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try the red, the rose and the white, but we never tasted any¬ 
thing to compare even with good Algerian. The best was the 
1nn rouge at Bonifacio, and the worst a bottle of white at 
Ajaccio. Even the much-vaunted Patrimonio, which comes 
from the neighbourhood of St. Florent, did not satisfy our not 
very exacting palates. We found the wine dr inka ble indeed 
but rough. Perhaps this is due to the quality of the soil and the 
dryness of the climate. 

Beyond Piazza, on the top of a rock near the pass of Ste 
Lucie, stands the so-called Seneca’s tower, hi which the philo¬ 
sopher was said to have spent seven years of his exile in 
Corsica. The tower dates, in fact, only from the Genoese 
occupation, but.the local associations with Seneca are rein¬ 
forced by another legend. The philosopher, in the boredom of 
his protracted solitude and celibacy, once sought to force his 
attentions on a young peasant girl who had excited his fancy. 
The girl repelled his advances, and complained to the other 
females of the neighbourhood who, incensed at the injury done 
their sex, proceeded to a painful chastisement of the sage and, 
after stripping him naked, flogged him with stinging-nettles. 
Apparently these uncomfortable plants are still known in the 
vicinity as ‘Orticia de Seneca’. 

Others besides the Roman philosopher have experienced 
though less ‘urticaciously’ the inaccessibility of the Corsican 
women, whose chastity, whether voluntary through virtue or 
enforced through the jealousy of the men, is proverbial.. The 
young and enthusiastic Boswell records how he was warned 
that ‘if I attempted to debauch any of their women, I might 
lay my account with instant death’, and Geoffrey himself was 
advised to keep his eyes off the girls. Tins was an injunction 
not very difficult to obey, for Corsican women are not 
renowned for their glamour. On the contrary, most of them 
seem to make themselves as unattractive as possible, and wear 
mournful black clothes from a comparatively early age. A 
Corsican writer, lauding the merits of his country-women, 
declares that they are not interested in love except in so far 
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as the passion serves the interests of home and family. The 
Corsican woman’s place in life, according to the same writer, 
is Kiiche, Kirche und Kinder, and her predominant influence in 
family affairs is due to her retaining this place. Certainly the 
women work harder than the men, who find time and money 
to spend in the cafes, while their wives stay at home and work. 
Corsican women seem to have a long way to go before they 
achieve the emancipation that their French sisters have 
achieved. 

The pass which we were ascending is named after one of the 
two saints, both women, who rank highest in the Corsican 
hagiarchy. St. Lucy, a young African girl, after enduring the 
tortures reserved for ‘respectable citizens, noble matrons and 
consecrated virgins’, described in such detail by Gibbon, 
was crucified on the orders of Felix the Vandal, governor of 
Corsica, at Nonza in the year 440. 

At the top of the pass the Tyrhcnnian sea disappeared from 
our view, and we found ourselves gazing down at the golden 
patchwork of the western Mediterranean under the fast-setting 
sun. It was a memorable spectacle, and even dramatic if you 
consider the sudden change from the dark shadow of the 
eastern side of the mountains to the burnished brightness of 
the sea suffusing every rock and leaf with its orange glow. 

Even the child was impressed, and we arrived at Pino with¬ 
out further defenestrations. 
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B oswell had spent his second night in Corsica at Pino, after 
landing at Ccnturi a few miles farther up the coast towards 
Cap Corse. He had stayed with the village cure, who had 
gently rebuked him for the offhand way in which he treated 
Corsican hospitality. No Corsican, however, to whom I spoke 
had ever heard of the obscure Scotch traveller who had hob¬ 
nobbed with their national hero 1 . This was perhaps to be 
expected, for Boswell’s fame is almost exclusive to the Anglo- 
Saxon world. 

We alighted near Jo’s Bar, where the main road is shaded 
by an avenue of lime trees, and a youth, after relieving me of 
my heavy suitcase, conducted us up a steep and stony pathway 
to Monsieur A.’s hostelry. We wondered with some faint mis¬ 
givings what tins would be like, and for a moment cherished 
the vain hope that it was the modern-looking villa we were 
approaching. Skirting a rubbish dump, however, below the 
villa and turning a corner in the path, we found ourselves out¬ 
side the restaurant A. The landlady, for such we correctly 
took her to be, welcomed us into the public room, where her 
husband was presiding over a table littered with bottles and 
glasses and holding forth to some of the locals. A stocky, 

■•■Dr. Birkbeck Hill, however, in his edition of the Life of Johnson writes: 
‘By every Corsican of any education the name of Boswell is known and 
honoured’. 
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powerfully built Proven 9a!, with beetling eyebrows, cunning 
eyes and sensuous lips, Monsieur A. was evidently slightly 
drunk when he greeted us with an invitation to drink. What 
would we like? He had everything to offer—wine, Cinzano, 
Cap Corse or pastis. Ah, wc should drink pastis, die absinthe 
of Corsica, the stuff that intoxicates with a few glasses the 
strongest head. A pastis then by all means—and very refreshing 
it proved to be. Monsieur A.’s conversation became more and 
more lurid with each round of drinks, and presently, with 
monotonous and befuddled jocosity, he began to narrate to us 
Ills exploits as a sage femme. But it was funny to talk nonsense to 
these stupid Englishmen—there had been an English captain 
hidden near the village during the occupation—it was gloriously 
comic to stammer a few words of their ludicrous language as 
the flies buzzed and bit and the locals looked on and gaped. 
Yet there was something to be said for the English; at least 
they did know how to behave well—this with a sly look, 1 
thought. He would tell us the story of the English couple, the 
Professor of Economics and his bride—no, she did not need Iris 
services as a sage femme, for they were on their honeymoon. 
How nicely they had behaved, how discreetly—he was looking 
very slyly—only an Englishman would have left a little note of 
thanks on the dressing-table on the day of departure, a nice 
little word of thanks with a banknote folded inside. He did 
not remember how much, fifty, a hundred, two hundred 
francs, what did it matter, the sum was of no importance. It 
was all so discrete. Only the English—Geoffrey and I picked up 
our bathing things and fled, promising to return for supper. 

We fled with la petite Marie and her friend, both of whom 
seemed to occupy some official position in the inn and who 
had been deputed by Madame A. to show us the houses in the 
village where we were to stay, all the rooms in the inn being 
taken. Marie was notable for a beauty rare in Corsica. Gay 
and vivacious, she might have passed for a Scvillana except 
that she seemed to find a childish delight in making eyes and 
giggling at the young Englishmen, so much so that I began to 
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have disturbing visions of stilettos in the maquis. We left her at 
her foster-mother’s house, where a room had been provided 
for me, and proceeded on our way down to the sea-shore. Fig 
and olive trees, prickly pears, aromatic shrubs, their dark green 
sometimes varied by the pink flowers of an oleander, and s mall 
fields surrounded by walls made of unmortared granite blocks 
bordered the steep, roughly paved pathway. The houses near 
the marine, as the harbours in parts of Corsica are called, were 
falling into ruins, and were in a worse state than the deserted 
convent close by. We bathed in a place where the sea sucked 
under the rocks, and where devil-fish, were they to be found 
in these waters, would certainly have had their lair. 

The fare at chez A. was substantial and a foretaste of most of 
our dinners throughout our stay in the island. Vegetable soup, 
lobster, veal and haricot beans, very strong Corsican goafs 
cheese and viv rose du pays. At inland places lobster was not to 
be had and, if one was lucky, an egg was substimted for the fish 
course. Corsican food is not recommended by the Guide 
Gastronomique dc la France, which attributes its inferior quality 
to a lack of good local products due to the poverty of the soil 
and the rigours of the climate. Furthermore, with the immense 
influx of tourists the food resources of the island were strained 
to breaking-point, and the inhabitants took care that the best 
should be reserved for their own tables. To these causes some 
would add the laziness of the Corsican peasant, but even in 
those districts where he is most industrious, the local produce 
is by no means excellent. The haricots were invariably stringy, 
the peas of an indifferent flavour and lettuces appeared to be 
non-existent. Peaches and plums were tasteless, hard and sour, 
apples and pears neither juicy nor sweet. The figs, however, 
and the melons were delicious. Home-grown meat was nearly 
always incredibly tough: perhaps because of the muscular lives 
led by the cattle in their mountainous pastures? We tasted 
butter only once throughout our stay in the island, and the 
milk was either goats’ or condensed. 

With such unpromising raw material, it would have been 
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difficult for the best cooks in the world to satisfy the most 
amateur gourmet, and the Corsicans arc not, I suspect, a race 
of Brillat-Savarins. Nevertheless, if their island resources did 
not enable them to tickle the traveller’s palate, their courtesy 
and desire to please nearly always compensated for their 
indifferent cooking. At Monsieur A.’s we fared rather better 
than elsewhere. There was lobster every day, freshly caught 
by the two fishermen of the village, and Madame A., who was 
a competent cook, made an excellent mayonnaise. That 
admirable woman bustled around ceaselessly with a look of 
forced cheerfulness on her tired features. Geoffrey swore that 
her husband beat her, and certainly he looked capable of it as 
he sat glowering contemptuously at his guests from a corner 
of the dining-room. 

It was midnight, and we had drunk several carafes of vin 
rose when we felt it was time to seek our beds in the village, 
La petite Marie undertook, together with some of her friends, 
to show us the way. Someone produced a torch, and we set off 
under the stars in a most hilarious procession. There was much 
giggling and hasty whispering, for we were evidently still 
considered objects of amusement and curiosity. Our escort 
left me at my lodgings, and Geoffrey disappeared down a dark 
alley-way to his quarters in a neighbouring house. Marie 
knocked softly on the worn green-painted front door, which 
was soon opened by her old foster-mother, who scolded us 
for being so late. Marie was packed off to bed, while the old 
lady herself showed me to my room. 

The usual travellers’ tales about fleas in the bedding proved 
quite unfounded, and never once during our stay in Corsica, 
when we slept at some very simple inns, were either of us 
bitten by bugs. On the contrary, although the rooms were 
often plain and bare, we always found the beds clean and com¬ 
fortable. The Corsicans arc, in fact, a clean people, though like 
the Spaniards their bathing arrangements would not be con¬ 
sidered adequate by a respectable Englishman, and the whole 
time we were in the island we did not have a single bath. 
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Bathrooms hardly exist in the country places, and even at 
Ajaccio and Bastia there was no water to fill the baths in the 
hotels. The public baths were not recommended, and we did 
not try them. Plumbing is, of course, not a strong point in 
southern countries, and Corsican lavatories fulfil all one’s 
expectations. 

Thus I was awakened early by the flies (which came up from 
the privy below my room), and I lay abed for some time 
before going to the window to look out. The sea shimmered 
in the early morning sunlight, and lapped the rocks more 
quietly than in the evening. The maquis on the lower slopes of 
the mountains looked a dark luxuriant olive green, which 
thinned into a parched and stunted brown as it descended to 
the rocks. 

I dressed and wrote a letter describing my suite of rooms; 
for I had the use of the drawing-room as well. The bedroom, 
with its vast nineteenth-century bed and wardrobe, a coloured 
print of the Virgin and Child hanging over the bedside lamp— 
a composite column in brass—was austere in its simplicity. 
The drawing-room in comparison was luxurious. Linoleum 
covered the rough boarded floor, the mahogany furniture was 
a Corsican imitation of Second Empire, the curtain pelmets, 
hanging in their original festoons, recalled an opera by Offen¬ 
bach, but the paper, mouldering in places from the walls, 
might have dated from the second decade of the Third Republic. 
Over the mantelpiece two family portraits looked severely 
down. One was of a sombre-looking narrow-eyed Corsican 
gentleman with two pale-faced sons on each side of him, the 
other portrayed his wife, a lady of wistful countenance in a 
black dress, her hands folded in her lap and her two daughters 
clutching her skirts. 

I was struck by the great thickness of the walls, which are 
capable equally of withstanding the summer heat, winter 
damp or the avenger’s bullet. Nearly all the houses in Corsica 
are built of square or oblong granite blocks, generally held 
together by mortar, though sometimes the interstices between 
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the blocks arc filled in with granite chips. Many of the houses 
have balconies, though frequently the huge granite brackets 
protrude from the walls without the balcony having ever 
been completed. In the towns and villages houses are often 
built with blocks protruding at the corners to enable a later 
building to be dovetailed on to them. The roofs arc usually of 
curved tiles, such as are used in the Rhone valley, and have very 
little fall. In all but the richest houses the ceilings consist of 
nothing more than the floor-boards of the room above. This 
accounted for a strange experience my first night hi Corsica 
when, as I was getting into bed, after switching off the light, 
my attention was arrested by a round yellow patch on the 
floor about as big as a penny. I was puzzled and wondered 
whether I might be the victim of an alcoholic hallucination, 
for had we not drunk three carafes of vin rose and several 
glasses of pastis. Ah, the pastis, hut surely . . . The light went 
out and after a moment reappeared in the same place. Could 
it he some monstrous glow-worm peculiar to Corsica ? I con¬ 
sidered calling la petite Marie and asking for an explanation, 
but hesitated over the impropriety of the idea. Then I heard a 
click, when the light disappeared for the second time, and by 
a painful mental process I deduced there must he a hole in the 
floor—possibly where a knot had been knocked out of the 
plank. 

While at Pino we bathed in a bay some kilometres to the 
north of die village. Most of the time wc had it entirely to 
ourselves, though occasionally a pair of cyclists or a car would 
pass by on the road above, and once a couple of campers pitched 
their tent behind a villa boat-house, which had long been 
abandoned and which served to emphasise the solitude of the 
place. Once we took the old path hack to the village. It was 
certainly the same as that which had so appalled poor Boswell 
hi 1765, and was now so overgrown by the maqiiis as to be 
quite impassable in places. 

Bathing and walking in the burning August sun gave us 
measureless thirsts, and much of our stay in Corsica was ueccs- 
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sarily devoted to the process of slaking them. At Pino we would 
repair to Jo’s friendly establishment under the lime trees. Jo 
had served twenty years in the French Navy and liked to talk 
of his travels. He was also a patron of music, and once promised 
us a concert by a great artist, the finest guitarist in the whole of 
Pino. When, after dinner and at the cost of offending Monsieur 
A.—by refusing to drink with him—we finally got to the bar, 
we were informed airily by an unapologeticjo that the virtuoso 
had been unable to come. It was pleasant, however, to sit there 
in the cool of an evening while the village lads played boule 
and the older men gossiped or played cards. Once Jo put 
chairs for us on the ‘sea front’, i.e. on the other side of the road 
where we could see the line of the coast far below. 

Our last night at Pino, as I was about to enter my lodging 
before going to bed, I heard a child coughing and crying in an 
upper room opposite. I paused for a moment to listen. A light 
went on, and I heard the mother’s voice trying to comfort it. 
Out in the maquis the cicadas kept up their ceaseless chirruping. 
The night air was deliciously warm, and even the granite wall 
on which 1 sat did not chill. The puny child choking for life 
in the stuffy bedroom only served to underline the pulsating 
vigour of the Corsican summer night. 

Thanks to the diplomatic intervention of our friend Jo with 
the driver, we were able to get on the mail bus that passes 
through Pino on certain days of the week, when it makes the 
round trip of Cap Corse from Bastia. We pushed up our suit¬ 
cases and joined five others on the roof. Travelling in Corsica, 
we were beginning to discover, was uncertain and uncom¬ 
fortable, if not actually hazardous. Uncomfortable because 
die buses frequently started at 5 a.m. and were always over¬ 
crowded, because the roads, either through bad surface or the 
mountainous nature of the country, made journeys inordinately 
protracted, and because the vehicles were often antiquated and 
inefficient; uncertain because punctuality is not a widespread 
quality in Corsica, and because the times of bus services, even 
when they existed, were not always known to anyone beyond 
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the driver and conductor. The Corsican railway system, though 
not extensive, manages to vie with the road services in the 
charming insouciance with which it is run. Very different to 
the general public transport facilities were those provided for 
visiting tourists, for whom comfort and punctuality had been 
efficiently organised. But if you want to travel—not tour—in 
Corsica, you must travel with the paste or on the narrow- 
gauge railway. 

There are many worse ways of travelling than riding on the 
roof of a bus, and that morning as wc bumped and roared 
along the cliff road towards St. Florent, I could think of few 
better. With my feet dangling over into space as we skirted 
precipices, I had an unrivalled view of the sea and the moun¬ 
tainous countryside. My immediate neighbour, a Corsican 
fonctiomaire from Paris, on holiday at home, appeared to be 
enjoying himself equally. He was evidently used to riding on 
the roofs of buses, for he did not bother to hold on as we 
skidded round hairpin bends, but continued quite coolly to tell 
me about the excellent fishing to be had in the waters several 
hundred feet below us. 

Geoffrey had next to him, wedged between suitcases and a 
spare tyre, a wild-eyed shabbily dressed peasant who was 
rapidly getting drunk on a bottle of Patrimonio, which he 
insisted on passing round the roof. So as not to wound the 
fellow’s susceptibilities, which I judged might be tender, I 
consented to take a swig. The action nearly cost me my front 
teeth, for at the moment of putting the bottle to my lips the 
bus lurched over a hole in the road. The next time the bottle 
was thrust towards me, I refused and received an ugly scowl 
from an unshaven and by no means amiable face. The man 
became steadily more tiresome as the journey continued. 
Having turned inland, we had some trouble in dodging the 
lower branches of the lime and chestnut trees which lined the 
road. Our peasant being by now drunk-happy was oblivious 
to any danger to his eyes, and persisted in clutching hold of 
branches in order to gather chestnuts, with which he would 
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pelt the passers-by. This was comical once, but repeated 
indefinitely it became an intolerable bore. I shook the man’s 
shordder and protested. Corsican blood began to boil, eyes 
looked stilettos, and a second bottle of wine broke and spilled 
its contents over the passengers’ baggage. At this moment, 
fortunately, the bus stopped at the peasant’s native village, 
and he climbed off the roof muttering, wine pouring from his 
haversack. 

We passed Nonza, magnificently situated on a crag some 
hundreds of feet above the sea. It had once been a fam ous 
fortress, and the story is told of an exploit that was performed 
there worthy of Beau Geste himself. 

The Corsican garrison having abandoned the citadel on the 
approach of the French, only old Captain Casella was left to 
defend the walls, a task which, being a man of unusual reso¬ 
lution, he proposed to carry out in spite of an inconvenient 
disparity in numbers. When, therefore, the enemy came within 
shot he fired off all the cannon, and then kept up a desultory 
fusillade with the garrison’s deserted small arms. The French, 
unwilling to have to take the place by storm, sent in a summons 
to surrender, announcing at the same time that all the other 
strong-points hr Cap Corse had surrendered. The gallant 
captain, after holding a council of war with himself, informed 
the emissary that the garrison would surrender provided it was 
allowed to march out with the honours of war. To this the 
French general agreed, and Captain Casella staggered out of 
the gateway with as many weapons as he could carry. 

At Albo we bathed and had an impressive lunch at a tourists’ 
restaurant near the marine. As we ate, some Frenchmen, one 
of whom spoke English like a cad, were observing through 
field-glasses the gestures of a pair of lovers among the rocks. 
We passed through the lulls of the vine district of Patrimonio, 
and arrived at St. Florent, a village situated in marshy ground 
at the head of the gulf of that name, whose strategic and com¬ 
mercial possibilities gave rise to comment by both Nelson and 
Napoleon. There we were unable to get transport on to Calvi, 
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since a taxi at Frs. 4,000 was beyond our means. We sat outside 
a cafe in the village square, sipping beer, somewhat discon¬ 
solate at being thwarted in our plans, and observing the naked 
bodies of bathers moving along the reedy edge of the lagoon. 
St. Florent is not a place to linger in, but it might have held 
more interest for us had we known that Lieut.-Colonel John 
Moore, Second-in-Command to .General Dundas, had landed 
there in February 1794. The future wife of one of Nelson’s 
captains, who went ashore there two years later, seems to have 
had an even more unfavourable impression than we, for she 
calls it in her diary ‘a most dirty, miserable, ugly, infamous 
village’, though she adds that the mountains, where she took a 
long walk, ‘are very romantick’. 

Not far from St. Florent, overlooking Mortella Bay, is 
the Genoese tower which, corrupted to Martello, was 
destined to furnish the English language with a new word. 
The round concrete towers which were erected round the 
south and south-east coasts of En gland during the Napoleonic 
wars owe dieir origin to the skill and steadfastness with which 
a small French garrison twice defended the fort, which com¬ 
mands the entrance to the Gulf of St. Florent. So impressed 
were their English assailants by the difficulty of taking it, that 
they copied its design for the fortifications soon to be erected 
against the Corsican Emperor. Not all of these assailants, how¬ 
ever, were so impressed, and a certain Lieutenant Fludson 
Lowe, who was present on the second occcasion, evidently 
thought little of ‘the celebrated martello tower, that which 
afterwards gave its name to so many expensive, injudicious 
and unsuitable constructions of the same kind on our own 
coast’. 

The ascent from St. Florent up to Olmeta di Tuda was en¬ 
livened by the frequent necessity for dodging the lower 
branches of chestnut and other trees at the roadside. One of 
the campers in front paid for affected bravado with an ugly 
cut over Iris eye and an angry scolding from his girl friend. We 
paused for a moment in the main square of Olmeta, the 
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setting of one of the most exciting incidents in Henry Scton 
Merriman’s accurately Corsican romance The Isle of Unrest, 
a title which earned the displeasure of later ‘lovers’ of Corsica, 
and inspired an enthusiastic but boring counterblast, called The 
Island of Rest. Rest of a sort it gave to Olmeta’s most celebrated 
inhabitant Marshal Sebastiani, one of Napoleon’s more prudent 
generals, whose career did not end at Waterloo. As a place of 
retirement, Olmeta must have been pleasant enough. It over¬ 
looks undulating wooded country suggesting plenty, and not 
at all typical of the harsh Corsican landscape. 

The bus driver had some difficulty in negotiating the corner 
of the narrow road leading off the square, but at length, after 
much shunting and much voluble advice from onlookers, it 
was done with the merest grazing of the church wall, and we 
began the ascent towards the famous Defile of Lancunc, one of 
several colossal gorges driven east and west through the Cor¬ 
sican mountains. The sun had already gone down behind the 
mountains when wc entered it, and there was a noticeable drop 
in the temperature on the top of die bus, and Geoffrey got 
down into the boot at the back for fear of having his head 
knocked off by an overhanging rock. The road formed a 
narrow ledge along the granite precipice, and I clutched more 
firmly to the thin iron rail, which seemed to offer inadequate 
security against a drop into the bouldcr-strcwn depths hun¬ 
dreds of feet below. The outside edge of the road was bordered 
by a low parapet, not always in good repair, and tins, instead 
of comforting one, seemed to enhance the possibilities of a 
rapid descent into the abyss—or eternity, according to expec¬ 
tations. When we met a bus coming in the opposite direction 
the parapet disappeared from sight, overlapped by the bulging 
body of our own vehicle closely hugging it. At such moments 
the hand-rail might have been made of Brighton Rock for all 
the assurance it gave. 

It was too late to get anywhere else when we arrived at 
Bastia, so we resigned ourselves to spending a night in that 
sombre town. To overcome the effects of an indifferent dinner, 
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we drank several glasses of the Corsican liqueur Cedratine, 
felicitously so called after the cedrat of which it is made. There 
is another Corsican liqueur with the equally original name of 
Bonapartine, but we were unable to find any of this. Geoffrey 
told me that the barman was an Englishman. I went into the 
cafe to find out more about him, but he had left to go home. 
According to a waiter, he had been at Bastia with his wife 
since the first world war. I was sorry to have missed him and 
not to have learnt why he was a barman at Bastia. Besides, ‘The 
Englishman’s Story’ might have enlivened our evening—and 
possibly this chapter. 

The Place de Gaulle, where we sat and sipped, presented a 
somewhat more cheerful spectacle at night. The lime trees 
were festooned with bright electric lights, there was roulette 
and a fair, and a dance band was playing in front of one of the 
cafes. Nevertheless, the samba thumped a discordant note 
over the empty tables, and beyond the range of the lights the 
huge dusty square dissolved into a more than nocturnal gloom, 
in which the lovers under the palm trees seemed pathetically 
forlorn. 



CHAPTER THREE 

Into the Interior 

T he train from Bastia to Ajaccio is a charming antique 
that can have altered little since the line from Bastia to 
Corte was opened in 1888. Not much more than an hour and 
a half after the scheduled time of departure, a dirty little tank 
engine with a Stevenson’s Rocket funnel, chuffed round the 
comer of the road leading from the port to the station at the 
head of two rickety brown carriages, a van and a small open 
truck wagging behind. We had bought second-class tickets as, 
though the difference in the second- and third-class fares was 
negligible, we hoped to achieve the extra horse-hair of comfort. 
The interior of our compartment still had some faint savour 
of a Baedeker published in more spacious times, but its second- 
class glory had faded almost beyond recognition. A cheap 
metal fitting had been nailed on to the rotting window-frame 
to replace, no doubt, some portentous piece of brasswork. The 
classical frieze, still faintly distinguishable above the seats, had 
almost been obliterated by generations of chocolate-coloured 
paint. It was a forlorn and pathetic piece of rolling-stock, 
dignified by tire weight of its years and august by die number 
of masterful spinsters whom it had borne in better days; but 
now it was irretrievably out of date and almost out of running, 
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thanks to the loud belching autocars that mocked its sedate 
meanderings among the granite hills. 

The passengers, too, judging by the people in our compart¬ 
ment, were not quite what the carriage had been used to. 
The oaf sitting opposite me with two days’ growth on his chin, 
the thin, tired, shabby old man on the strapontin, and the 
painted mother with the pale-faced baby, blotched with sores, 
its lips oozing sickness—the classical frieze was surely not 
intended for these. Only the girl in the black dress in the next 
compartment did justice to our carriage’s second-class pre¬ 
tensions, and she might have graced . . . Further nostalgic 
musings were brought to an end as the train jolted into life and 
puffed out of the station. 

My ticket told me that I had a place entire, and I needed it, 
for two and a half hours of bumping and swaying and lurching 
over the i-metrc-gauge grass-grown track were required for 
the journey to Corte. The line leaves the coast at Casamozza, 
the junction for Solenzara, and follows the valley of the Golo 
as far as Francardo, twelve miles from Corte. The little tank 
engine battled valiantly with the endless curves and steep 
gradients of the line, though it gave vent to its irritation at the 
frequent halts at every station by petulant blowings off of 
steam. One of these stations was Ponte Nuovo, the Corsican 
Hastings, where the French in 1769, thanks to the internal dis¬ 
sension which is chronic in Corsican history, finally defeated 
Paoli and his adherents. 

By the time we arrived at Corte, my eyes were filled with 
smuts from the engine, and I felt dirty, hot and uncomfortable. 
It was therefore disappointing to find that the station was 
situated at some distance from the town. We asked about 
buses, and were answered with uninformative or unintelligible 
replies. My friend on the bus from Pino had warned me that 
the people of the Ulterior, though not unfriendly, were, well— 
insular, when I supplied the word for him. At the railway- 
station at Corte we had our first faint experience of this insu¬ 
larity. It was repeated rather more strongly in the bus to the 
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town, when the conductor mfoimed me biusqucly Lhat the 
disposal of our luggage was his affau and not mine 

Coite, the stronghold rich m the lnstoiy and 10man.ee of 
Corsica, was not quite hcisclf the day we visited hei, and I 
found it difficult to take her veiy seuously. The fact that 
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Napoleon was conceived, and his cider brother Joseph bom, 
in the house of the hero, Gaffori, roused no enthusiasm in me. 
I was not inspired by the plain square building in bad repair, 
where Paoli had once made his headquarters. The statue of the 
Duke of Padua (1779-1853), and a plaque showing that he 
also was bom in the Maison Gaffori, moved in me no desire to 
remedy my ignorance of Iris achievements. This indifference 
to history was induced, I take it, by the passage through the 
town of the competitors in the Xllme Tour Cycliste de la 
Corse, for die intrusion of something so patently modem and 
democratic as le cyclism sportif could not fail to adulterate an 
atmosphere which should have been heroic. The memories of 
Gaffori s behaviour that rivalled William Tell’s, of Paoli 
founding a university and of a Scottish viceroy being crowned, 
were blurred by the rapid purr of velo wheels and the urgent 
gesticulations of sweating gendarmes. The crowded and en¬ 
thusiastic streets through which the cyclists swiftly glided, 
closely followed by their trainers and supporters in jeeps or on 
motor-bicycles, struck an altogether false note hi the normally 
quiet town, whose glory lies in the past. Fortunately we had 
walked up to the Belvedere and obtained an adequate impres¬ 
sion of the grandeur of the surrounding mountains, including, 
of course, the celebrated Monte Rotondo, before the arrival 
of Tino Rossi effectively banished all further hope of flights 
into the warlike and turbulent but romantic past of the tradi¬ 
tional Corsican capital. We sat and drank beer while the crowd 
surged round the singer’s car. As tourists we were even more 
ineffective than Boswell, who was at least enterprising enough 
to visit three murderers in the gaol and afterwards have a few 
words with the hangman. 

The road from Corte to Calacuccia passes through a gorge 
like a tremendous corridor fashioned out of savagely hewn 
granite and known as the Scala di Santa Regina, from the goat- 
tracks or ladders that are cut out of its sides. In the bus two men 
familiar with the region changed places with two girls to give 
them a better view of the Pont du Diable, which we were 
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approaching. The bridge had apparently been constructed by 
the devil who, as he was about to claim a highly personal 
reward from the Santa Regina who had commissioned it, was 
frightened away by the crowing of a cock opportunely kicked 
by the embarrassed lady. We stopped at a spring that trickled 
out of the side of a rock, and drank from a chestnut-leaf 
runnel. This was our first taste of a Corsican mountain spring. 

The principal object of our journey to Calacuccia was the 
ascent of Monte Cinto, the highest mountain in Corsica 
(8,890 ft.), and on arriving at tire hotel we began immediately 
to make enquiries about a guide. We were directed to the Bar 
Jerome, a few yards down the village street. We ordered 
aperitifs from the dark, foxy-faced patron behind the bar, and 
told him what we wanted. He eyed us craftily, and pointed to 
a table where a brutal-looking man with red hair was seated 
drinking pastis. That gentleman would take us up the Cinto, he 
said. We introduced ourselves, sat down and ordered the man 
another drink. His eyes were bloodshot, and he looked like a 
sot. Four thousand francs he would ask for the job. No, it was 
not a difficult climb, but it would do severe damage to Inis 
boots. Furthermore, we were not provided with proper moun¬ 
taineering equipment, and his responsibilities would therefore 
be increased. If we liked to get some other people to join us so 
much the better, for he would not demand a larger fee. We 
told him we would let him know our decision in the morning, 
and. departed feeling somewhat discouraged. We were not 
impressed by fire appearance of the guide, who was, in any case, 
asking more than we could afford, and the atmosphere in the 
Bar Jerome was by no means cordial. The people were indeed 
polite but cold, not out of any hostility to the English—for had 
they not hidden an English captain in the mountains during 
the Occupation—hut from that insularity that bordered on 
xenophobia we had clearly noticed at Cortc. 

Our spirits were not improved hy a meal of lukewarm soup, 
leathery goat’s flesh and stringy haricots, acid goat’s cheese, 
hard green plums and sour pin rose. We had to wait an hour 
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for this odious repast, for the entire running of the hotel 
seemed to depend on one girl, a good-looking Bastianaise, 
who was impatient to get back to her native town and 
obviously considered the wretched guests as so many animals 
who might starve for all she cared. By nine o’clock the 
dining-room, with its faded red wallpaper and photographs 
of winter mountaineering in the neighbourhood, presented 
a woebegone spectacle of famished travellers who had not even 
a crumb with which to stave off the worst pangs. A child at 
the next table was already fast asleep, and had to be awakened 
when the girl appeared with several plates of stale bread, the 
first instalment of our dinner. It was at Calacuccia that a 
respectable Edwardian traveller, on retiring for the night, dis¬ 
covered that, since all the rooms at the inn had been booked 
by visitors to the fair, he was expected to share a bed with the 
landlady. Although neidrer of us had this experience, the 
dinner did not augur well for the night, and our misgivings 
were increased when we were told that we should risk having 
our shoes stolen if we left them in the passage. Our worst 
fears, however, proved groundless, and the night passed with¬ 
out incident, if without much comfort. 

The next morning was spent in ineffectual efforts to find 
some others to share tire expenses of the guide. A young 
Frenchman on a camping holiday with his wife thought 
Frs. 4,000 an absurd sum. He would pay five hundred and 
not a sou more. The manager of the hotel, a sickly little man, 
was unable to help us. We received copious and contrary- 
advice. We could climb it without a guide; we should get 
lost if we went by ourselves; the ascent presented no difficulty 
whatsoever; there were places where we should need ropes. In 
exasperation and despairing of finding anyone to come with 
us, we decided to give up the attempt. Our man was not in 
the bar, so we left the village to go and bathe in the river. 

The way led through groves of chestnut trees and terraced 
vineyards, overgrown with weeds. We reached the Golo at a 
ford where the cattle come to drink, and a few yards farther 
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up the river we bathed. The water was deliciously cool and 
clear as glass. Some coins fell out of my pocket as I undressed, 
and a half-crown, oscillating as it fell through the water, 
glinted in the sunlight. I dived to recover it, but left the 
coppers for the speculation of some future numismatically 
minded historian. I lay on one of the immense boulders with 
which the bed of the river is Uttered and basked in the sun. 
Only the tinkling of some nearby goat-bells and the endless 
splashing of the summer stream disturbed the quietness of the 
place. Once a donkey looked at us over the brow of the hill, 
and having looked, disappeared from sight. 

On our way back to the village we stopped to talk to a man 
working in his vegetable garden near the river bank. It was the 
best garden I had seen, well irrigated by a spring and containing 
runner beans, tomatoes, onions, potatoes and a number of 
apple trees. No, he did not by any means live off the garden, 
though he used the tomatoes to make chutney which he sold in 
the town. A man had to work very hard ha these parts to make 
a Hving. It was not like England where everyone was rich. 
Here, hi addition to cultivating a garden, a man must engage 
in trade or keep cattle. Yes, it was a hard Ufe. 

The temperature in the Bar Jerome dropped several degrees 
when we announced our inability to pay Frs. 4,000 for the 
services of the guide. Corsican pride resented the suspected 
implication that the charge was excessive. Was not the honour 
of every man in the bar impugned? That delicate Corsican 
honour which had once demanded the death of the unfaithful 
wife or erring daughter while allowing the promiscuous hus¬ 
band to go scot-free. We drank a glass of Cap Corse and left 
the guide and his cronies to grumble over the meanness of the 
modern Englishman. 

An additional reason for not climbing Monte Cinto was the 
difficulty of getting away from Calacuccia and the necessity 
for taking advantage of a providential opportunity to proceed 
to Porto on the coast. The road from Calacuccia to Evisa is so 
bad that there is no regular bus service, and even excursion 
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buses arc comparatively rare. At the Bar Jerome we had been 
told of a baker’s van that did the trip, but we could get no 
positive information about this mythical vehicle. A number of 
lorries left early every morning for the forest of Valdoniello, 
but that was only half-way, and we did not relish the prospect 
of being left by the roadside with our heavy suitcases in one 
of the most inaccessible parts of Corsica. When therefore a 
plausible and garrulous French paterfamilias, who was staying 
at the hotel and who reminded Geoffrey of Mr. Robertson 
Hare in a comic role, suggested we should join an expedition 
to the coast, we readily agreed. He proposed chartering the 
hotel camionette and, now that we had consented to come, he 
needed only three others to complete the party. Tins he 
assured us would present no difficulty, and we left him, 
feeling convinced that he was capable of talking anyone into 
anything. 

From the top of a high pass to winch we had climbed, wc 
surveyed the majestic mountain scenery. There was Monte 
Cinto, its summit wreathed with cloud, the Capo Tafonato, 
and most striking of all the peaks I saw in Corsica, tire Paglia 
Orba jutting out into the sky like a huge blunt claw. According 
to the local inhabitants it is not easy to climb,but a party of three 
Englishmen and a girl had made the ascent the year before. 
Shafts of light were slanting across the blue mist in the Golo 
valley. The sun would soon disappear behind the mountains, 
and since we had left our shirts by the river wc had no wish to 
be caught on the mountain-side in the dark and began hastily to 
retrace our steps. Geoffrey slipped, and to save himself put Iris 
hand into a thorn bush. By the time we left Corsica he had 
extracted most of the thorns. At the river we bathed again in 
a deep pool near an ancient Genoese bridge, which spanned 
the stream in one lofty and graceful arch. A man who had been 
painting it folded up his easel and preceded us in our walk 
back to the village. Our friend, the paterfamilias, had found 
three Frenchmen who were anxious to complete the party for 
the drive to Porto. They were a tough-looking but most 
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agreeable trio, who had just climbed the Cinto from Vico. 
They were frankly scornful of our suitcases, until I explained 
that we were not mere tourists but ‘gentlemen travellers’. 
They seemed to appreciate the difference, for our baggage was 
made the subject of no further comment. 

We set off early, and it soon became apparent why no bus 
service operated on the road from Calacuccia to Evisa. The 
camionette bumped over such holes so that one’s neck was in 
frequent danger of being dislocated. Soon some of the pas¬ 
sengers began to be sick, and a climax was reached when one 
of the children scattered her breakfast all over poor Robert¬ 
son’s new trousers. The camionette bumped remorselessly on, 
but there was chaos inside while the unhappy father, insensible 
of ridicule, took off his trousers and donned a pair of blue 
knickers. His socks and suspenders he retained, and in this 
ludicrous attire he remained for the rest of the day. 

While this domestic drama was taking place, we were driving 
through the Forest of Valdoniello, first chestnut and beech, 
and then higher up pines and silver birch. Some of the pines 
were of immense size, such as those that the forty-six Catholic 
bishops were sent to hew in Corsica for the royal navy by 
Hunneric during the Vandalic persecution. We stopped by a 
spring to allow the wretched Robertson to clean his trousers. 
One of the tough Frenchmen said that my Michelin map was 
‘beaucoup old fashioned’. 

At the Col de Vergio, one of the highest passes in Corsica, 
we all got down to admire the view of the Forest of Aitone, 
through which we were now to pass. A ragged shepherd was 
leaning against the great wooden cross that had been dedicated 
the year before by the Bishop of Ajaccio as a thank-offering 
for the liberation of die island from the Axis invaders. Crosses 
like this one, shepherds and their dogs, are a frequent sight in 
the Corsican uplands. During the summer months the shepherd 
fives with his family in a tiny stone cottage, probably built 
under the lee of a vast boulder near the highland pastures of 
his herds, whether of cattle, goats, sheep or swine. Some of the 
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sheep-dogs I saw were a kind of collie, others looked like an 
English fox-hound. 

We lingered for a moment at Evisa and bought our lunch 
at a grocer’s. The owner of the shop was standing outside 
gossiping to some friends. He did not appear to be at all 
interested in his potential customers, and continued Iris con¬ 
versation until I asked him whether we might be served. 
Similar experiences elsewhere led me to the Napoleonic con¬ 
clusion that the Corsicans were not a nation of shopkeepers. 
Evisa is situated high up amongst magnificent chestnut woods 
and is, according to Baedeker and other authorities, ‘an admirable 
centre for painters and botanists’. 

The gorge of the Spehmca between Evisa and Porto is even 
more tremendous than the Scala di Santa Regina. Enormous 
pink precipices immure a tiny sunless valley or grey rock- 
strewn floor to which there appears to be no possible approach. 
The savage spirit of this terrific canyon has been tamed, 
however; its pristine wildness bridled by the electric cables 
which lung in gigantic festoons across apparently unbridgeable 
cavities. One does not know whether to admire the persistent 
ingenuity of man or resent the blow done to our capacity for 
awe by his spoliation of a scenic masterpiece. We turn a corner, 
and there is the sea glistening in the midday sun. The gap in the 
mountains widens as wc approach the seaward end of the gorge, 
and the pink shores of the Gulf of Porto open up before us. 
Robertson’s children have forgotten to be sick, so sublime is 
the spectacle. The road descends to sea-level and the vegetation 
becomes subtropical. Eucalyptus, fig and olive trees are prom¬ 
inent amongst the dense vegetation that hides the thin stream 
of the Porto. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

Porto 

T he marine of Porto was crowded with autocars bearing 
loads of tourists from Ajaccio. Alongside the quay a 
pleasure-boat from Calvi was moored. Evidently this was a 
much-frequented place, and we considered ourselves fortunate 
to have secured a room for two, even though the surly land¬ 
lord stipulated that we took all our meals at the inn, which was 
one of several that were inadequate to deal with the increasing 
number of visitors. 

While Geoffrey dozed upon a rock, I climbed up to the 
Genoese tower that from an isolated promontory at the apex 
of the gulf dominates the marine of Porto on one side and the 
lagoon at the mouth of the river on the other. Having gained 
the height and while gazing out to sea resolutely like ‘stout 
Cortez’, I became aware of two young women seated on rocks 
under large hats and behind dark glasses. I wondered at the 
presence of such smart clothes in so unlikely a spot, and they 
likewise, as I discovered later, were speculating on the odd and 
skirtless apparition in corduroy trousers, a broad-brimmed 
Cordoban hat and carrying a Swiss walking-stick. ‘Pamela,’ 
one of them called, in a voice that was unmistakably English. 
My curiosity was piqued, and for want of a better gambit I 
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said, ‘Arc you English?’ After ten minutes’ amiable conversa¬ 
tion, we returned to the marine where, to the disgust of an old 
woman, we fed the donkeys with bread left over from our 
respective lunches. The girls departed after we had adum¬ 
brated a date in Ajaccio. 

This tower, like those of Erbalunga, the Col de Ste Lucie and 
Mortclla, is one of eighty-three constructed by fifteenth-cen¬ 
tury private enterprise to protect Corsica from the incursions 
of the Barbary corsairs. The Genoese Bank of St. George, one 
of the early manifestations of capitalism and a forerunner of 
the great commercial and colonising companies of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, acquired control of the island 
in 1453, and remained the dominant force hi it for nearly a 
hundred years. Corsican writers differ in their opinions on the 
Company’s administration, but it seems at least that the watch- 
towers which they placed at points of vantage round the coast 
were largely effective in their purpose. 

Corsican experience of the Arab world had been long and 
painful, and it is not surprising that Paoli should have chosen 
a Moor’s head as the central device in the Corsican coat-of- 
arms. I11 the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries, the island 
had been occupied by the Saracens who, when they were 
fmally forced to evacuate it, adopted a scorched-earth policy, 
and have therefore left no trace of their conquest, as they have 
in Spam. Until the end of the eighteenth century some of the 
descendants of the Saracens, the Barbary pirates, continued to 
ravage the coasts of Corsica, and many of the inhabitants joined 
their fellow Europeans in slavery under the rulers of Tunis, 
Algiers and Morocco. Some of them became renegades and 
rose to high office as generals and administrators, and one, a 
girl named Marthe Franceschini, thanks to that beauty which 
nearly proved fatal to a doctor from the Channel Islands, was 
made an Empress of Morocco. Dr. Lcmpricrc owed much of 
his information on the harem of the Moorish court to Iris 
friendship with this spirited Corsican woman, who seems to 
have been able to lessen the depredations of tire corsairs on her 
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native land by her influence 'with her lord, the Sultan Sidi 
Mahomed, whom she outlived by twenty-two years. 

During her widowhood she maintained her influence with 
her husband’s successor, his son by a rival from another island, 
the daughter of an Irish sergeant in the Royal Engineers. This 
lady is reputed to have given a pro-English turn to Moorish 
policy, just as Lalla Davia, as the blue-stocking Corsican 
empress was called, is said to have done the same service for her 
country; with so much advice from Iris polyglot seraglio, it is 
to be wondered that the uxorious Sidi Mahomed had any 
foreign policy at all. The Irish empress, unlike the Corsican, 
did not, however, enjoy the prosperity she might have expected 
after her son’s accession to the throne. Tom from her beautiful 
apartment overlooking the sea at Saffi, the wretched woman 
‘was suspended for two whole days over a slow fire with screws 
on her head’ by orders of her unnatural son; while the Fran- 
ceschini, who died full of years and honour in 1812, was 
writing letters to her countryman, the future master of Europe. 

Our friends the three Frenchmen had come to Corsica with 
equipment for underwater observation, goggles, breathing 
tubes and rubber-webbed feet, which they lent to us when we 
met them on the shore. Thus we were introduced to the fas¬ 
cinating pastime of submarine gazing. When I first put my 
goggled head under the water, a whole new world was 
revealed to me, a mysterious aquarium where all was very 
quiet in the pale green fight. There was almost no movement 
in that diver’s paradise; only a small fish would glide from 
time to time across the clear screen, or a wisp of weed might 
stir in some remote eddy. 

The sybaritic Geoffrey thought that it would be more com¬ 
fortable and satisfactory to observe marine fife from a boat 
with a glass bottom, for the sea, even in the sun-baked Gulf of 
Porto, was not warm enough to allow one to stay in it for long. 

The Frenchmen, combining business with pleasure, fished 
for mackerel, which they would sell to augment their meagre 
holiday funds. They had not, however, chosen a very plentiful 
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fishing-ground. Whether the inept flounderings of Geoffrey 
and myself frightened the fish away, I do not know, but if they 
did, our friends were too polite to ask us to desist. When we 
left them their catch consisted of three exiguous mullet. 

We drank Cedratine on the verandah of M.Vernouillet’s bar- 
restaurant while the sun went down over die gulf. The liqueur 
probably heightened the lurid splendour of the sight, which is 
recommended by the guide-books, the bathos of whose descrip¬ 
tion is inevitable, for words could not reflect so tremendous 
a display of picture post-card colour. An Amazon in bathing 
shorts and a zip-fronted jacket strode up the steps to the 
verandah and deposited a canvas hag on one of the tables. 
Curiosity diverted my attention from die sunset. The girl lent 
a sophisticated Hollywood South Sea touch to the verandah 
with its roof of dried leaves, and I was anxious to know what 
she had in the bag. She opened it and showed the contents to 
a friend. It was full of sea-urchins which she had plucked off 
the rocks, using a diving apparatus from a boat. To eat them it 
is necessary to penetrate their spiky exterior by cutting off a 
segment with a pair of scissors, and M. Vemouillet appeared to 
be an adept at this operation. I asked if I might try one, and 
the Amazon’s gender friend, after selecting one carefully, fed 
me with spoonfuls of the pink eggs which are the choicest 
portions. It was a whimsical and entirely satisfactory experi¬ 
ment in gastronomy. The sea-urchin is a favourite delicacy of 
the Corsicans, though we never saw any in a restaurant. The 
normal method of gathering them is to transfix them with a 
pointed stick, and thus wrench them from the rocks to which 
they cling always below the lowtide mark. Later I was to 
experience the wrong side of the animal, and very painful it 
proved to be. It might have comforted me at the time had I 
known that the spikes when made into a powder were for¬ 
merly regarded as a cure for the stone. 

It was unfortunate that we quarrelled with the owner of the 
hotel where I had booked a room. Things had not gone well 
with him that day, and when he heard from the servant girl 
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that I had complained about the room and said it smelt, he 
could contain his Corsican temper no longer. Had he not kept 
the room for us all day in spite of the fact that we had not 
appeared for lunch? We had asked for a room for two, and was 
there not a perfectly good double bed; He had lived in the 
hotel for twenty years and no one had ever said it smelt. He was 
not the man to quarrel, but dais was too much. In vain I tried to 
expl ain that Geoffrey and I, though excellent friends, preferred 
not to sleep in the same bed, and that the unfortunate sniff, 
which the servant had noticed, was directed not against the 
room but against some external odour. But he would not listen 
to reason; he was beside himself. He would not let us the room 
for two thousand francs; we could sleep a la belle etoile; we 
could takeout bags and go—andfceling rather foolish wewent. 
How Smollett would have enjoyed the scene! 

At this point the sole of one of Geoffrey’s shoes came away 
from the upper, and he was obliged to walk about as if he 
were doing the goose-step. His restraint at tins additional piece 
of exasperation was quite admirable. 

Wc did not, however, spend the night ct la belle etoile which, 
though it would have been warm enough, would have been 
extremely uncomfortable. Moreover, there were mosquitoes 
from the stagnant water at the mouth of the river, and Corsica 
has a bad reputation for malaria. Furthermore, we were ill- 
equipped for a night in the open, and even had we a sleeping- 
bag or some rugs, it would still not have been easy to find a 
suitable camping site in the dark. After much weary tramping, 
Geoffrey at last found a room at the Hotel du Moulin, and we 
went to sleep to the sound of water running over boulders— 
in two beds. 

The next morning when I looked out on to the river, I 
observed a peasant woman in a black dress seated on a rock 
and washing clothes. She must have almost finished, for after 
a few minutes she began to wash her arms and legs, looking 
round furtively before raising her skirts an inch or two, as 
a thrush on the lawn looks around, to see if the coast is 
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clear before she takes a peck at a worm. Corsican modesty 
is a trifle old fashioned. Sybil—she who had called to ‘Pamela’ 
—was stopped by a gendarme at Ajaccio, she told ns, and 
almost arrested for being an offence to Corsican morals. 
‘Madame, je vois presque tout,’ the policeman had said, 
admittedly without exaggeration. 

The cross-grained hotelier was our evil genius at Porto for, 
when we inquired about transport to Ajaccio, we were referred 
to him. He was, it seemed, the sole agent in Porto for the buses 
operating along the coast road between Calvi and Ajaccio. 
Our pride revolted at the thought of applying to this man for 
a seat in an autocar, and we wandered disconsolately down to 
the marine. The road was dusty and the eucalyptus trees gave 
only a patchy shade from the fierce midday sun. Certainly 
there was much to be said for an efficiently run system of 
public transport which did not depend on the whims of ill- 
tempered publicans, we thought. The prospect of being 
stranded in Porto, pleasant though the place was, did not at all 
attract us, but at the moment it looked inevitable. Drawn up 
near the marine was a large motor-coach. Despairingly I asked 
the driver if there were two spare seats. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘but 
hurry up', as I am off.’ I turned to Geoffrey, but he was no¬ 
where to be seen. I shouted so that my cries re-echoed round 
the rocks, and Geoffrey, to my relief, appeared from behind 
a lorry, with whose driver he was negotiating a lift to Sagone. 

The Calanches is the name given to a series of rock-crowned 
precipices through which die Ajaccio road passes just west of 
Porto. In a land where scenic effects almost cloy by virtue of 
their quantity, the Calanches are considered by connoisseurs of 
the picturesque to be supreme. In one of them there is said to 
be a resemblance to a former French President, M. Poincare I 
believe, but neither Geoffrey nor I remembered to notice it. 
Many of the others have been given names such as the ‘Bishop’ 
and the ‘Calf’s Head’, to which they are supposed to bear a 
likeness. 

The old lady sitting next to me was rather a bore. Thinking 
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that 1 was du pays —no doubt because of my faulty French 
accent—she remarked on the frightful devastation of the 
maquis caused by fire. From the bus we could see the hill-side 
burning, the line of smoke gradually seeping up towards the 
summit, leaving behind it a waste of ashes and the blackened 
branches of the larger trees, which the fire in its haste had 
failed to consume. I remarked that the maquis was burnt on 
purpose from time to time in order that the grass and other 
herbage should grow more vigorously the following year. ‘Do 
you think so?’ she said, in a tone of voice signifying ‘what 
fearful nonsense you are talking’. I assured her that my infor¬ 
mant was reliable. Nevertheless, it is true that Corsica is fre¬ 
quently ravaged during summer months by accidental fires, 
and thousands of acres of forest are lost as a result. Near Zicavo 
homes had been burnt down by a recent forest fire which had 
got out of control. This was at the time of the terrible con¬ 
flagration ha the Landes, and suspicion of deliberate acts of 
sabotage had spread to Corsica. The old lady hinted darkly at 
such possibilities, and seemed indignant at my tame diagnosis 
of the cause of the fire we had seen. She had expected me to 
make her flesh creep and I had failed to oblige. 

At Cargese, where the coach stopped to allow the passengers 
to stretch their legs, the old lady, observing Geoffrey doing 
the goose-step down the main street and scenting, I suspect, a 
tale of hair-raising adventure, asked about the unattached sole. 
I told her why, but she was not satisfied with the explanation 
and obviously thought I was withholding from her the real 
story. Thereafter conversation languished until we said good¬ 
bye at Ajaccio. 

We ought to have stayed longer at Cargese, which is one 
of the most interesting places in Corsica. Its origins date from 

1676 when the inhabitants of Port Vitylo—a small town of 
Laconia not far from Cape Matapan—being tired of Turkish 
oppression, sent deputies to seek a refuge hi Italy. The Genoese 
offered them some land on the west coast of Corsica, and in 

1677 more than seven hundred of them were established in the 
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region near Cargese. Their intelligence and industry soon made 
them thrive as a community, but loyalty to their Genoese bene¬ 
factors brought them the enmity of their Corsican neigh¬ 
bours, and in 1731 the colony was forced to evacuate its 
territory and retire to Ajaccio. In 1774 the French resettled 
them on their former lands, and M. Stefanopolis, a descendant 
of the original leader of the exodus from Greece, was com¬ 
missioned to build the town of Cargese. Twenty-one years 
later Sir G. Elliot wrote a lively letter home describing the 
colony, then reduced to about eight hundred souls, among 
whom ‘there are few Helens, though there was one very 
pretty girl’. For long they were able to preserve the purity of 
the blood of Lacedamon in their veins, but to-day, after nearly 
two centuries of intermarriage, the original type has been lost. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

Ajaccio 

I T is at Ajaccio, Napoleon’s birthplace, that the visitor is 
made aware that the Bonaparte saga began in Corsica. Other 
towns, like Corte and Bonifacio, have their associations with 
Napoleon or with members of Iris family, but rather in the 
same way that certain English country-houses are connected 
with Queen Elizabeth, only by the legend of her having slept 
in them. Furthermore, at Corte it is the memory of the older 
and more truly Corsican heroes, Gaffori and Paoli, which 
survives most strongly, while the past glory of Genoa is upper¬ 
most in one’s mind at Bonifacio. But at Ajaccio traces of the 
Bonaparte family are everywhere, and impress themselves at 
once upon the traveller. Our bus entered by tbe Cours 
Napoleon, the principal street, which contains the Prefecture, 
the General Post Office and many of the larger cafes and 
cinemas, of which Napoleon, Leetitia, Roi Jerome, Premier 
Consul and Solferino are some of the names. There are, of 
course, statues and busts of the Emperor, his brothers and his 
son, and then there is the Maison Bonaparte, which we visited 
on our last day in Corsica. 

It is situated in a narrow street in the old town, opposite 
a small garden or court where there is a bust of 1’Aiglon set 
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amidst fig trees. From the outside only the Bonaparte coat- 
of-arms over the front door distinguishes the house from 
others in the street. Entering, we ascend by a modest staircase, 
and wait in the passage-way of the first floor for the guardian 
to show us round. I sit on the window-sill, and am included in 
a photograph a Boy Scout takes of the house. Something else 
to distinguish it from the adjacent buildings, I muse, as the 
guardian appears at a door marked entree interclite. He is not a 
cheerful individual, and seems bored with the job and gives us 
only the most meagre information about the rooms through 
which we pass. The furniture dates from the time of Napoleon’s 
father, and the chairs, which have lost their original covers, 
exaggerate their originality by their antique shabbiness. The 
painted ceilings, however, look surprisingly fresh and clean, 
and we are assured that they have not been restored. We are 
shown Madame Bonaparte’s bed, which might have been 
tolerably comfortable. Her son’s, however, looks uninvitingly 
spartan in its nakedness, but was no doubt useful as training for 
future bivouacs and nights spent in an uncomfortable coach. 

A year after the Bonapartes’ flight from Corsica in 1793, 
the house was used to billet some gentlemen belonging to the 
British forces occupying Ajaccio. One of these was a brother 
officer to a certain Lieutenant Hudson Lowe, who was also 
stationed at Ajaccio at the time. In later years that much- 
abused but painstaking official, whose totally unjustified repu¬ 
tation for inhumanity Napoleon’s malice has succeeded in per¬ 
petuating, wrote of his sojourn at Ajaccio in these terms: ‘We 
were all delighted with our change of quarters to Ajaccio. The 
town was well laid out, spacious, well-built and the citadel had 
excellent accommodation but not sufficient for all officers. One 
of the best houses in the town was occupied by the mother and 
sisters of Bonaparte. The present General De Butts, of the 
Engineers, then a lieutenant in that corps, had been sent forward 
to provide quarters, and to intimate to the family that as their 
sons were in the French service or had quitted the island, they 
must surrender their home for the use of the English garrison. 
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An officer of the 50th [Lowe’s regiment] of the name of Ford 
was for a short time quartered in their house and spoke with 
much satisfaction of the kind maimer in which the family 
acted towards him—the young girls, for such they were at the 
Hi t ip, r unning slip-shod about the house, but hardly any notice 
was taken of them. There were several balls and parties given 
shortly after our arrival there; but Madame Bonaparte was not 
invited to them on account of the situation of her sons. . . . 
It is not from my own recollections that I mention these cir¬ 
cumstances because, strange as it may appear, I was not aware 
of the residence of any part of the Bonaparte family at Ajaccio 
during nearly two years we were in garrison in that town.’ 

Sir Hudson Lowe was to have considerably more experience 
of the Corsicans before he was given the task of looking after 
the prisoner of St. Helena. Like the people of another small 
and mountainous country, the Corsicans were often reduced 
to the profession of mercenary soldiering, and at one period 
they had shared with the Swiss the honour of providing a 
guard for the Pope until, having insulted the French Ambas¬ 
sador, they were disbanded at the request of Louis XIV. 

In 1799 some of die emigrants from republican Corsica 
entered the service of the British Crown,and a corps was raised 
at Minorca known as the Corsican Rangers, the nucleus of 
which was formedfrom about two hundred emigrants who had 
gathered in that island. At first it was an ill-disciplined body, 
and Hudson Lowe, its first commander, needed all his gifts of 
persistence and meticulousness in order that it should ‘do 
honour to the 1st Consul of France’. The Rangers fought in 
Sir Ralph Abercromby’s Egyptian Campaign, and later still, 
under the command of Colonel Lowe, in Capri, Sicily and the 
Ionian Islands. They were disbanded at the end of the war. 

In one of the rooms the guardian pointed out the sedan- 
chair in which Madame Bonaparte had been carried from 
the Cathedral of St. Euphrase when she felt the birth pangs of 
her second son. This was the only piece of information in 
which the solemn guide displayed any interest. Indeed, he 
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seemed to take a positive delight in the obvious embarrassment 
of a lady in the party at the bald manner in which he recounted 
this obstetrical anecdote. 

Fortunately the Bonaparte home is only a few min utes’ 
walk from the cathedral, an unimpressive building, in which, 
however, a plaque records Napoleon’s wish to be buried there 
if he was not allowed to be buried in Paris. 

Almost opposite the cathedral another plaque recalls 
Napoleon’s escape from death at the hands of his countrymen 
during his penultimate visit to his native land. The hostility 
which he had aroused in them by identifying himself entirely 
with Republican France has never been quite dispelled even by 
the legend of Iris Imperial ‘glory’, and the mention of his name 
to a Corsican now seldom excites any interest, hostility having 
given way to indifference. Even in 1825 when the Emperor’s 
imprisonment might conceivably have won the sympathy of 
his countrymen, Robert Benson reported that ‘Napoleon 
[because he appeared to show contempt for the country of his 
birth] certainly was not popular in Corsica, nor is his memory 
cherished there’. Later travellers have agreed with tins, and 
though certain Corsican Bonapartists have tried to show that 
Napoleon was a true and loyal Corsican, it seems probable that 
his name will continue to receive public recognition only in 
Ajaccio, which owes to the Bonaparte family both its status as 
the capital of Corsica and much of its attraction as a tourist 
resort. 

We indulged in a little luxury at Ajaccio, and stayed at the 
sort of hotel where there is someone to carry bags and clean 
shoes. It was un-Corsican and cosmopolitan, catering for 
foreign holiday-makers and hibernaters. Efficient yet intimate, 
it appealed as much to the elderly spinster as the honeymoon 
couple, and the scent of the damn de noche on the terrace be¬ 
guiled all three of them. The patronne was an Englishwoman, 
possibly one of the colony at Ajaccio which, like other Medi¬ 
terranean resorts, houses a number of retired officials and 
impoverished maiden ladies, who temper their idleness in the 
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sun with tireless rounds of petty squabbling between the hands 
of bridge. 

It was the girls from Porto who had recommended this 
admirable hotel, and we joined them after dinner. Ajaccio is 
much gayer than Bastia, and it is pleasant to wander in its 
streets on a warm and starlit August night. The cafes are full 
to overflowing, and the pavements and squares are crowded 
with brightly dressed flaneurs, native and foreign, enjoying the 
night air. We went to the casino where a dance band was 
playing to an empty floor, for it was still a little early. Over 
coffee die conversation was faintly spiced with half-hidden 
confidences and veiled references to nameless misfortunes which 
in England would scarcely be disclosed to the most ultimate 
friend. The remoteness from home and everyday life, the 
exotic atmosphere of a Mediterranean night and the anonymity 
of oneself or one’s companions gave a certain piquancy to the 
vaguest self-revelation, while rendering it comparatively dis¬ 
creet. 

The next morning we met one of the girls walking alone. 
After answering her modest inquiry and assuring her that 
unlike the gendarme, we did not by any means see presque 
tout, we asked after her friend. We were distressed to hear that 
she was confined to her bed, the sentimental catharsis of the 
previous night having upset both her nerves and her tummy. 
That was the last time we saw either of them. 

Ajaccio is assuredly a most agreeable place but, in spite of 
its associations with Napoleon, it is the least interesting of the 
more important Corsican towns. It has the misfortune to lack 
character, without which the statues and reliques of greatness 
are to a town what feathers are to a dull woman. Though there 
is animation hi its streets, it lias not the bustle nor the air of 
responsibility that make the true capital. It is, in fact, rather 
provincial. It does not possess the dignity of great antiquity, 
for the legend that it was founded by Ajax is not strong 
enough to counteract the knowledge that it dates only from 
the end of the fifteenth century. Nor does its geographical 
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position at the head of the Gulf of Ajaccio compare with that 
of many other Corsican coastal towns. Though the gulf is well 
enough, it is not by any means spectacular. The coastline is one 
of low hills which do not give the same tremendous effect as 
when the high mountains come down to the sea, as they do at 
Porto. As for the immediate environs of the town, they are, 
of course, disfigured by rubbish dumps and concrete buildings 
belonging to petrol companies. 

Neither its historical associations, its age nor its site are then 
such as to make Ajaccio a town of great distinction. Further¬ 
more, though it has some good hotels and a casino, it is not a 
resort outstanding either by its chic or its vulgarity. Though it 
harbours a number of foreign residents and possesses an English 
church—‘Les Anglais, toujours les Anglais. Quelle profanation 
en ce lieu’, complains a modern Corsican writer—it is not 
cosmopolitan like Tangier nor sophisticated like Capri. 

Nevertheless, in spite of what it is not, Ajaccio succeeds in 
being, as I have said, a most agreeable town. Boswell thought 
it ‘the prettiest town in Corsica’ and its inhabitants ‘the gen- 
teelest people hr the island’. Certainly the old lady at whose 
home we stayed when the hotel proved too expensive was 
genteel, if the entire contents of her library, a Burke s Peerage 
and a Kelly's Directory of the Landed Gentry, etc., were any indi¬ 
cation of her character. She was a funny old tiling, inordinately 
proud of the cleanliness of her beds, hi which she assured us we 
should find no punaises ! 

Another potential landlady affected a different kind of 
gentility. Having acquired an English son-in-law as a souvenir 
of die Allied occupation, she had become a rebel against the 
somewhat strait-laced manners thought appropriate in Corsica 
for a woman of her age and station. For her, gaiety was ‘the 
one tiling needful’. She therefore refused to wear black clothes 
like her Corsican sisters, and went out dancing as often as pos¬ 
sible, for she was—so she told us—very popular with the men. 
Her husband, whom she mentioned en passant, presumably 
stayed at home on these occasions. 
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Another instance of Ajaccio’s gentility occurred in the bus 
on the road to the lies Sanguinaires. I had asked the conductor 
for some information, and my question must have been excep¬ 
tionally fatuous, for Geoffrey overheard him saying to some 
passengers, ‘J’ai cm que e’etait un fou, mais si e’est un Anglais, 
5a va’. 

The road to the lies Sanguinaires is a favourite promenade, 
and some of the wealthier citizens of Ajaccio, including the 
British Consul, have their villas along it. There are numerous 
stretches of sand, much frequented by bathers but spoilt by the 
inevitable refuse dumps. There are also a number of cafes, and 
a small chapel whose origin has been variously attributed to the 
Greeks of Cargese, to some shipwrecked Greek seamen, and 
to the Genoese, who are said to have erected it in memory of a 
body of Greek soldiers fighting in their service who were 
massacred by the Corsicans. 

The lies Sanguinaires derive their name not, as has been 
suggested, from their looking bloodier at sunset than other 
parts of Corsica, but from their situation only, nine miles from 
the Gulf of Sagone. They enjoy a certain celebrity locally from 
the fact that Alphonse Daudet wrote some of Iris Lettres de mon 
Moulin while staying with the lighthouse keeper. According 
to Miss Archer, they are also noted for the rare plants that grow 
on them. One of these, the Amorphonphallus riviera, was the 
most curious and revolting flower she had ever seen, and 
judging by her description of it, this is not surprising. ‘The 
flower, somewhat resembling an enormous arum, was over a 
foot in length. The outside of the spathc was cream colour 
splashed with dull purple. The inside was pinky purple crossed 
with darker purple hairs, and the long spike was also purple.’ 
We were most anxious to see tins remarkable bloom, a speci¬ 
men of which was once to be found in the gardens of the 
Ecolc dc Commerce. But the Ajaccio gendarmerie must have 
decided that it was also an offence against Corsican morals, 
for the garden contained nothing resembling it. 

One afternoon we went into a shop opposite the Prefecture 
c.b.— 5 
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to buy cakes to eat with iced citronadc. Tiie interior of die 
shop was surrounded with large mirrors which were pitted 
with what looked like bullet-holes. ‘The war, I supposed I said 
to the girl. ‘No,’ she replied, ‘the elections!’ 

Corsican politics are apt to be violent and dangerous. The 
rival parties, whose differences often depend solely on loyalties 
to opposing factions and families, arc forceful in their methods 
of electioneering. Bribery is not unknown, and until recently 
it was not unusual for an election to give rise to a murderous 
vendetta. 

The Corsicans love to talk politics, and they devote much 
time and energy to this amusement. Politics provide them with 
a satisfactory outlet for their restless and passionate nature. 
Banditry—except for isolated instances—and the vendetta 
having become things of the past, the Corsicans must rely even 
more than before on the game of politics as a vent for their 
nervous, and often violent, energy. They have in their blood 
the inheritance of centuries of invasions and unsettled social 
conditions, under which the shepherd fought against the agri¬ 
culturist, the coast against the interior, and when no man’s life 
and property were safe. With such a history of lawlessness and 
social unrest behind them, it is not surprising that the pastry- 
shop opposite the Prefecture should be pitted with bullet- 
holes. 

Other visible manifestations of Corsican politics were more 
cryptic in their import. Some of the electioneering slogans 
inscribed on the walls were, for example, quite incomprehen¬ 
sible in their ambiguity. ‘Vive de Gaulle’ or ‘A bas les ennemis 
de la Republique’ were clear enough, but what did ‘Votez oui 
—Votez non’ mean, or, even more curtly, ‘Oui—Non’. To the 
native the awful choice was no doubt exquisitely apparent, and 
both the Noes and the Ayes assuredly knew exactly what or 
whom they were supporting or opposing. But to outsiders like 
ourselves these exhortations in white paint, which must have 
encouraged and enraged both parties at once, were a source of 
constant speculation. 
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In conversations with Corsicans of different classes and in 
different parts of the island, we heard frequent and reiterated 
expressions of horror and dislike of the Communists. The 
danger from them seemed to weigh heavily on their minds, 
and they would inquire anxiously about the strength of the 
party in England. Judging from the ramshackle condition of 
their local headquarters in places so different as Bastia and 
Sartene, the Communists did not appear to be flourishing in 
Corsica. De Gaulle, on the other hand, if the inscriptions on 
walls in his favour were any indication of popular feeling, had 
a considerable following. It is perhaps significant that after the 
war the principal squares in Bastia and Ajaccio had been 
renamed after him. 

One evening when we were walking across the Place de 
Gaulle, we noticed a large crowd gathering in one comer of it. 
Certainly a political meeting, I thought, and we walked towards 
it, expecting to get a glimpse of Corsican street politics. It was 
not, however, a mere orator who was amusing the crowd, but 
a professional strong man who was also no mean rhetorician, 
for the maimer in which he addressed his prospective audience 
was masterly. With a modesty and charm which won him 
silent attention from the onlookers, he first convinced them of 
the superhuman difficulty of the feats he was about to perform, 
then he drew a vivid picture of the years of arduous training 
his profession obliged him to undergo, and finally he appealed 
not to the generosity of his audience but to their honour—for 
were they not Corsicans—either to pay him a due reward for 
his services as an entertainer or to leave the ring before he 
began. He ended by announcing that those who put Frs. 20 
into lais cap would receive in. return a souvenir picture post¬ 
card of himself. Though I was glad to have the souvenir, I 
would have given him Frs. 20 for his speech alone, for it was 
nobly done. 

I have been revolted by the eye-bulging, flesh-quivering 
strainings of weight-lifters and half expected some such display 
even from this eloquent superman, but I did him an injustice, 
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for his deeds were as good as his words. There was polish and 
finesse in the way in which he lifted a boy seated in a chair and 
balanced it on Ins chin by one leg. As an exhibition of physical 
prowess this was certainly whimsical, but essentially not more 
absurd than a monotonous knocking of balls back and forth 
across a net. When we left he had just poised on his chin an 
immense steel axle which men in the crowd had not even been 
able to lift from the ground. 

Near our hotel we noticed that one of the streets was 
named ‘Rue Miss Campbell’, whom wc conjectured to be 
some past distinguished member of the local British colony. 
Edward Lear, who found Ajaccio so profoundly depressing 
and unpicturcsque—was it not the home of the Helix tristes, 
the melancholy snails—paid a visit to a Miss C. in 1868, and 
found her ‘acquaintance well worth cultivating’, for she was 
remarkably well informed about the island and was indeed 
identical with that Miss Thomasina M. A. E. Campbell 1 who 
was at that moment writing a book about it. Lie says that she 
was bent on introducing Corsica to the English-speaking 
public and, success having crowned her efforts, her memory is 
now preserved on the stone wall of this modern villa at the 
end of a dusty street. It is, however, a precarious memorial, 
for street names in Corsica are apt to undergo frequent 
changes depending on the vagaries of popular or official taste, 
and it is not impossible that some future authority will not 
regard the neat blue plate bearing Miss Campbell’s name as a 
profanation en ce lieu. The gentleman who had given his name 
to the adjacent street had evidently fallen into recent dis¬ 
favour, for though our plan showed it to be Rue Monsieur X, 
the plate made it quite clear that it was now Rue Monsieur Y, 
and on inquiring we were told the name had just been changed. 
So much for the memory of Monsieur X, who with one 
wrench had been cast into the oblivion of one of Ajaccio’s 
many rubbish dumps. 

1 Edward Lear described her as ‘A vast and manlike maiden who roars and 
raves about Corsica’. 
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There is, however, a more enduring monument at Ajaccio 
to Miss Campbell’s fame, for the English church was built as 
a result of her efforts. This still bears witness both to her 
energy and her piety; while an anecdote, that is worthy of 
repetition here, concerning the interior fittings of the church, 
shows that she must also have been a lady whose personality 
was not without a dry sense of irony. The large evergreen 
oak at the Bonaparte property of Mclilli near Ajaccio, which 
by its association with the child Napoleon enjoyed a celebrity 
comparable with Newton’s apple tree and Charles II’s oak, 
was blown down in a storm in 1876. Miss Campbell, with one 
eye on the tourist trade no doubt and the other on posterity, 
promptly bought the tree and used the timber from it for the 
pulpit, reading-desk and altar-rails of the new English church. 



CHAPTER SIX 


Bonifacio 

T he mail bus for Bonifacio left the Place dc Gaulle at seven 
o’clock, and rather than put our genteel landlady to the 
trouble of getting us breakfast, we had our coffee and crois¬ 
sants at a cafe adjoining the bus office. It was as well that we 
did this, for the journey, though only eighty-seven miles, 
proved long and tiring. At Cauro, where Sir Gilbert Elliot 
saw ‘as neat a cottage, with ground and garden round it, as 
could be found in England, that land of nicety’, we looked 
back over Ajaccio Bay and admired the view which aroused 
comment even in Boswell, who with his eighteenth-century 
indifference to the picturesque, was not often moved to remark 
on the beauty of landscape. 

At a village called Petrcto Bicchisano the bus stops for a 
few minutes to allow passengers to buy a delicious kind of 
sweetened bread called Canistron, which the village women 
bring round in baskets, while curs hang about for crumbs. 
Not far from here is Sollacaro, where Boswell visited Paoli at 
Iris headquarters and where Dumas Pcre wrote one of his mul¬ 
titudinous novels, Las Frhes Corses. 

We passed through Olmeto, a village of tall granite houses, 
where Edward Lear had visited a dying Englishman and 
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where the heroine of Prosper Merimees’ Colombo had lived. 
At the far end of the village, women were washing clothes in 
a granite trough, and the expression on their faces and the 
movement of their arms as they rinsed the dripping garments 
accorded well with the subfusc and musty atmosphere of 
melancholy that pervaded the place. Lear thought it a mourn¬ 
ful place for a solitary Englishman’s deathbed, and it can have 
altered little since his day. 

The charm of Sartene is elusive and difficult to analyse. Other 
Corsican towns have streets of tall granite houses, but the 
houses here are better proportioned than elsewhere. One of 
them is particularly pretty—yes, pretty is the word—with its 
fine windows looking bright and incisive in their frames of 
fresh white paint. There is a fig tree in front of it and a wrought- 
iron gate. All this in a narrow street well paved with granite 
blocks and—an important consideration for a sensitive British 
nose—almost not smelling, for the disposal of domestic refuse 
is better organised at Sartcnc than in most Corsican towns. 
Some of the houses are supported by tall buttresses, here and 
there they are pierced by archways, and iron lamp brackets 
at street corners relieve the austerity of the facades. One of 
these streets leads under a gate-house, which is the town hall, 
and then into the square, one end of which juts out over the 
fertile valley—where olive, vine and cork trees blend their 
various shades of green—and serves both as vantage-point and 
promenade. The Church of Ste Marie with the town hall com¬ 
plete one side, and on the other two there arc cafes and shops. 

In the church old women in black are praying before their 
favourite images. Their lips move continuously even while 
they speculate silently on the identity and movements of the 
stranger. Chairs are scattered about it at random over the stone 
floor. There is an image of St. Philip Ncri, the gift of the Neri 
family. The spiritual influence of that gentle saint is needed in 
a town which, more than any other in Corsica, is notorious for 
the ferocity and long duration of its vendettas. Gregorovius 
relates how it was divided into two factions after the restora- 
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tion of the Bourbons in 18x5—the Whites or Bourbonists and 
the Reds or Liberals. A bloody feud was maintained between 
the two parties for thirty-three years, until the election of Louis 
Napoleon as President. Perhaps the people of Sartene are 
correspondingly more sombre, more impregnated with that 
glowing primeval Corsican sense of honour, but we did not 
stay long enough to find out. All was smiling on that sun- 
soaked morning, and the man who asked me the time smiled 
as he spoke. The facades of the shops opposite where we sat 
later drinking coffee were painted in gay pastel shades, blue 
and pink and pale yellow. Chickens scratched contentedly in 
the gutters, and two dogs misbehaved in the street with 
splendid indifference to the traffic. As we were on the point 
of leaving, two girls walked by. One was dressed in bright 
colours, the other entirely in black with a black kerchief about 
her head. 'Sin and virtue’, Geoffrey suggested. They might 
also have symbolised the two facets of Sartene—its scowl and 
its smile. 

Wc passed the so-called Lion of Roccapina, a rock which 
does, in fact, bear a striking resemblance to a rampant Hon. 
The Corsicans seem to take a great delight in finding in the 
rocks with which their island is littered likenesses to animate 
objects, and this is probably the only point of resemblance 
between them and the Cliinese. The driver of the bus took the 
trouble to stop and point out to the passengers another rock, 
not far from the Hon, which bore some similarity to an 
elephant. We had already passed a mountain known as the 
Stone Man which, however, I had failed to identify. It is 
apparently very remarkable, and one Corsican writer goes so 
far as to say that had the ancients known about it they would 
have included it amongst the wonders of the world. 

Not far from Bonifacio, the granite of which most of 
Corsica is formed suddenly ceases and is replaced by limestone. 
The road passes through a small defile, in which the limestone, 
worn away at the base by the river, impresses itself on the most 
ungeological traveller and prepares him for the extraordinary 
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site of the city of Count Boniface. In order therefore to receive 
the full shock of its dramatic situation, Bonifacio should be 
approached from the sea, and this was formerly possible when 
a regular service of boats ran from Ajaccio. 

The bus stopped near the quay, opposite two hotels adjoin¬ 
ing one another. We chose the one with brighter windows, 
and were fortunate in our choice. Not only had it acquired a 
modest celebrity for its cuisine, but by staying there we were 
able vicariously to make the acquaintance of Mademoiselle S. 
The hotel next door was suffering under a cloud of collabo- 
rationism, the canker of post-war Europe that has not escaped 
Corsica, where suspicion is easily roused and where rancour 
lingers longer than in most places. 

We climbed up the broad stone stairway that leads from the 
quayside to one of the gates of the old town, which the British 
Viceroy, writing from it in July 1795, described as the most 
picturesque place he had seen in Corsica. From the top of the 
stairs we look down at the blue straits which have eaten away 
the base of the two-hundred-foot cliff on which the town is 
built so that the houses near the edge arc literally overhanging 
the sea. A ramp leads up to the drawbridge and the great gate¬ 
way. A notice on one of the walls of the gateway, pro¬ 
hibiting their use as a public lavatory, has been noticeably 
disregarded. 

We are looking for a grocer’s shop to buy lunch, but hunger 
does not deter us from reading the Latin inscription over the 
door of a house which is more distinguished than its granite 
neighbours in the narrow street. It states that the house was 
built by Cesar Doria, whose arms adorn the facade, in the year 
1624 for the use of his successors and descendants. Thus we 
are at once introduced to what is essential in the history of 
Bonifacio, its age-long association with Genoa and the great 
family of Doria. 

Founded in 833 by the Pisan Count Boniface as a bulwark 
against the attacks of the Saracens on southern Corsica, Boni¬ 
facio was conquered by the Genoese in 1215 and remained 
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under their rule for more than five and a half centuries, until 
the French gained control of Corsica in 1768. The colony of 
Genoese who replaced the original inhabitants of the town 
enjoyed an autonomous administration and were allowed to 
have their own coinage. These privileges assured tlieir loyalty 
to the Genoese Republic, and account for the valour and 
tenacity with which they defended their town in gruesome 
sieges by Pisans, Spaniards, French, Corsicans and Turks. It 
was during one of these sieges that the starving garrison was 
succoured in a remarkable way by their indomitable women¬ 
folk, who not only gave their breasts to the famished soldiers 
but had a cheese made out of their milk, which they sent to 
the King of Aragon to prove that the town was still well 
stocked with provisions. The influence of Genoa is still apparent 
in the language spoken by the townspeople, which resembles 
the Genoese dialect. 

It was very hot, and we asked a boatman to take ns to a 
pleasant place to bathe. Fie rowed us a little way down the 
limestone fjord, which is the harbour of Bonifacio, and stopped 
near a small sandy beach. It was not an attractive place, the 
water was the colour of dirty lead, the bottom covered with 
weed and the beach littered with refuse. But the sun was rapidly 
going down, and this was perhaps better than nothing. On 
leaving, as we pushed off from the shore, the colour of the 
sand became dark brown, when disturbed by the boatman’s 
oars. Near by, an Italian submarine, sunk by the Germans in 
1944, lay on the bottom, and no doubt the sand was impreg¬ 
nated with fuel oil. 

Our boatman was a talkative fellow and full of information 
about Bonifacio, but Iris French was difficult to follow and 
contained numerous Italian words. Life, he said, was much 
harder than it was before the war and prices had become pro¬ 
hibitive. A boat for instance, like the one which he had bor¬ 
rowed to take us to the beach, would now cost Frs. 60,000. 
When we expressed some doubt as to the accuracy of this 
figure, he assured us vehemently that it was true. We gave him 
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Frs. 400 or the price of a dozen loaves for his pains, which 
were inconsiderable. 

It was St. Bartholomew’s Day, and there was to be a proces¬ 
sion in the town, when the image of the saint would be borne 
from the Church of St. Dominic to the Church of Ste Marie 
Majeure. The boatman had promised us that this was a sight 
worth seeing, and taking him at his word we toiled once more 
up to the old town. We sat down at a cafe table to wait, the 
flies biting intolerably. The sound of the procession approached 
and people began to crowd into the street. Suddenly it broke 
into the square from the Rue St. Dominique. First came the 
choir in cottas and scarlet cassocks, an odd collection of old 
men, youths and boys, chanting lustily and not always in tune. 
One of them, his voice sounding raucously above the others, 
was a cripple hobbling with a stick, with the enthusiasm of 
faith in his energetic limp and the fire of fanaticism in his dark 
eyes. Then came the harassed cure in his biretta and robes, 
trying to keep some order in his unruly and excitable flock. 
Finally, borne aloft on a heavy wooden bier by six youths, who 
staggered under the great weight, came the saint himself. From 
time to time the bearers were relieved of their burden by others 
from the crowd clustered round the image, which reeled and 
staggered like a mast in a rough sea. 

The procession advanced so rapidly that we had to hurry to 
the Church of Ste Marie to watch the image being carried in. 
The bearers bent' double and missed knocking olf the saint’s 
head by a hair’s-breadth as they passed through the west door. 
Then they laid their burden on a dais amidst rows of lighted 
candles, and the pious women of Bonifacio, all dressed in black 
and each holding her missal, flocked in behind to attend the 
short service. Their men hung about the door, looking scep¬ 
tical and bored. The service over, the saint was rushed back to 
his normal abode with even more haste and less ceremony 
than on his outward journey. 

There was a certain pathos in this rude and hurried trans¬ 
lation of the image. Superstition, when it has neidier art nor 
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money at its service, is either pathetic or laughable, or perhaps 
both and therefore comic. In this case pathos predominated. 
So much enthusiasm for the tutelary saint of mariners, of 
whom there are many at Bonifacio, and the pitifully artless 
manner of his honouring. The tuneless singing, the fiercely 
stumping cripple, the anxious priest and the undrilled bearers 
gave neither solemnity nor dignity to the ceremony, which 
was an unconscious travesty in miniature of the splendid pro¬ 
cessions which take place in Holy Week in Southern Spain. 
Nevertheless, it is claimed that the Good Friday processions 
at Bonifacio, when the five brotherhoods 1 repair to the Church 
of Ste Marie to receive the blessing of the relic of the True 
Cross, compare with those of Seville itself. 

In spite of the Laodicean attitude adopted by the loafers 
outside the church, and in spite of the scorn with which our 
boatman rejected the idea that he should witness the procession, 
Bonifacio is a most Catholic town with a venerable and dis¬ 
tinguished association with the Papacy, to which in large 
measure it owes its origin. Its many churches are still served by 
two priests, though the population does not amount to more 
than an average-sized English urban parish. When we were 
there one of the priests was away in hospital, winch no doubt 
partly accounted for Iris colleague’s worried look. This piece 
of information was given to us by an old lady, when we were 
looking over the little Church of St. Erasmus at the foot of the 
great stairway. We had found a way in by the vestry, and she, 
being anxious to witness our appreciation of the church of 
which she was the caretaker, had followed us in. 

The Papal connection with Bonifacio is assuredfor all time by 
the munificence of a Genoese family who presented the Parish 
Church of Ste Marie Majcurc with the body of St. Boniface 
the Martyr. The gift was made in 1624, and the holy remains 
now rest enshrined behind the high altar in a silver coffin. 

1 At Bonifacio, as in Spain, there are societies or Cofradias formed for the 
purpose of carrying out the Holy Week festivities and on any other extra¬ 
ordinary festivals of the Church. 
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The guide-book did not specify which of the seven St. 
Bonifaces had found his last resting-place in the city of their 
name and, being curious to know, I wrote to the cure on my 
return to England. He was kind enough to send me a prompt 
and courteous reply, in which he stated that the saint, whose 
remains his church had the great honour of preserving, was 
the saint and martyr whose feast was celebrated on June 5th. 
That day is the feast of the Devonshire man who was to become 
the Apostle of Germany, ‘this gifted student of heavenly 
learning, this noble soldier of Christ’ as Archbishop Cuthbert of 
Canterbury described him in a letter shortly after the martyr’s 
death at the hands of the barbarians in the year 754. Perhaps it 
does not matter that the German city of Fulda—and for all I 
know several other towns—should also claim to possess the 
mortal remains of the saint. Some remote aura of ‘heavenly 
learning’ must attach even to reliques, however bogus, so long 
as there is good faith, and 1 am sure the cure of Ste Marie 
Majeure has that. 

A saint even more celebrated than St. Boniface once visited 
Bonifacio, for the ship bringing St. Francis back from Spain 
was forced to shelter from a storm in the gulf of Santa Manza. 
According to tradition, the saint, who had been unable to 
repair the ravages on his person of a sea voyage in the Middle 
Ages, was turned away from the door of the Convent of St. 
Lilia, where he had begged food and lodging. He therefore 
resorted to a grotto close by. The monks, on discovering the 
identity of the beggar whom they had rejected, erected a chapel 
over the grotto and transformed their convent into a Fran¬ 
ciscan monastery. Another version of the legend makes the 
saint refuse the hospitality,of a nobleman, the shelter of a rock 
being better suited to his vows of humility and poverty. 

A storm was also responsible for the visit of the Emperor 
Charles V to Bonifacio. Setting out on the great expedition 
against the pirates of Algiers, the Imperial fleet, commanded by 
tough old Andrea Doria, was obliged to anchor in the Gulf of 
Santa Manza. The Emperor went ashore, and was lodged in 
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Bonifacio at a house which still exists. Tradition has embel¬ 
lished history with the story that after Charles had dismounted 
from the horse which had carried him up from the shore, its 
noble owner shot it, saying that an animal that had borne so 
great a prince should not he ridden by ordinary mortals. 

The number of historic storms which it has experienced 
would almost be enough to account for Bonifacio’s reputation 
as a place where the wind never ceases, though when we were 
there only the very faintest breeze farmed the sun-burnt cliff 
top. Nevertheless, on an average taken over a period of ten 
years, only sixteen days could be classed as ‘calm’. The pre¬ 
vailing wind is that from the W.S.W., which is known in the 
South of France as the Mistral but in Corsica is more often 
called the Libeccio. It was a northerly version of this wind that 
obliged Nelson to use the dangerous eastern channel of the 
harbour of Maddalena when he set out on the long chase that 
ended in the victory of Trafalgar. The wind from the E.N.E., 
the Grecale, also blows frequently, and Bonifacio’s formidable 
Aeolian bag is completed by the Tramontana from the north 
and the Sirocco from the coast of Africa. 

Forth rush the Levant and the Patent winds 
and Zephyr with their lateral noise, 

Sirocco and Libeccio. 

Paradise Lost, Book x, 704-6. 

One afternoon wc walked to the Point St. Antoine, the 
southernmost tip of Corsica, along a path that follows the edge 
of the cliffs. Sardinia in a haze was on our right, the low 
aromatic maqtns on our left, sharp stones and from time to 
time an old sardine or condensed-milk tin beneath our feet. 
Lizards sunning themselves in the path would give us a sly 
look before scuttling away into the undergrowth. Corsica is 
alive with these small lizards, the average length of which is 
six inches. From rocks and from the protruding roots of trees, 
at the side of the high road and on the tops of granite walls. 
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up in the mountains and by the sea, everywhere these engaging 
little creatures with their backs kaleidoscopic in the sun, would 
peep at one knowingly before making a prudent and noiseless 
withdrawal from one’s immediate presence. 

Geoffrey almost trod on a snake which glided hurriedly 
into a hole by the roadside. There are, it seems, no poisonous 
snakes in Corsica, though there is a venomous variety of scor¬ 
pion whose bite is unpleasant but not fatal. We saw neither 
scorpions nor any of those large spiders the effects of whose 
vicious bite is described by Boswell. 

The southernmost point of Corsica is disfigured by the ruins 
of fortifications and other military buildings. We passed by 
forts and gun emplacements which had been built before the 
1914 war, and were now reduced to hollow shells with great 
holes torn by explosive in the crumbling concrete. Piles of 
rusty barbed wire, rotting sentry-boxes or latrines, sheds 
riddled witli bullet-holes and machinery orange with rust, 
littered the immediate approaches to the cape. It was a melan¬ 
choly introduction to one of the finest points of vantage in 
Corsica, the lighthouse of Cap Pertusato. We stood on the sea¬ 
ward parapet and looked about us. To the N.W., Bonifacio 
stood upright on its bulging limestone cliff, below us the 
straits very blue and smooth, southwards Sardinia and Mad- 
dalena, more fortunate for Nelson than for Napoleon, and to 
the S.W. the fatal Isle of Lavezzi. 

The lighthouse keeper’s wife told us there was a beach at the 
foot of the cape, and without much difficulty we found the way 
and scrambled down to it. A stretch of the smoothest pale 
yellow sand touched by water of the most utter limpidity, 
granite rocks—for at the base of the cliff the limestone abruptly 
ceased—enclosing deep transparent pools and an isolation 
humanised by a fisherman’s shack, combined to make the place 
ideal for sensuous idling in the sun and sea. We played the local 
game of seeing likenesses in rock formations. 1 saw a destroyer 
and Geoffrey distinguished a cardinal wearing his hat. Perhaps 
young Mr. Newman had noticed it when the orange boat in 

C.E .—6 
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winch he was returning from Sicily was becalmed, for a whole 
week in the Straits of Bonifacio. It was in the month of June, 
but there was no idling in the sun for that strenuous and restless 
young clergyman. Tossed in the storms of religious doubt from 
which he was seeking desperately a safe port, and delayed in 
the exasperating calm of those idyllic seas, he wrote: 

Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead Thou me on; 


Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me. 

I wondered if the lighthouse beneath which we were lying 
had been the immediate inspiration of these lines ‘which have 
since become well known’. Later I discovered that it was built 
in 1844, eleven years after Cardinal Newman had passed that 
way. 

Yet another eleven years later the straits were the scene of a 
storm even more terrible and destructive than that which raged 
in the breast of the future Cardinal. On Valentine’s Day, 1855, 
the French frigate La Semillante set sail from Toulon with 
troops for the Third Napoleon’s war in the Crimea. The next 
day the ship, on emerging from the straits, was driven on to the 
rocks off the Island of Lavezzi, where it was quickly smashed, 
every man of the 773 on board perishing in the disaster. 

It was difficult to imagine that a place which was at the 
moment so tranquil could ever have been the scene of tempest 
and wreck. My imagination was, however, to receive a sharp, 
though no doubt salutary, stimulant before the afternoon was 
finished. Climbing out of a pool I stepped on a Sea-urchin, and 
my sun-drenched beatitude quickly evaporated in that moment 
of exquisite pain. A whole sheaf of the creature’s spikes entered 
my toes, and for the rest of the journey I had to make repeated 
efforts at extracting them. 

We had drunk nothing since setting out from Bonifacio in 
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the morning, and the combined effects of sun and seawater had 
given us a thirst which, as the afternoon wore on, it became 
imperative to satisfy. We were glad therefore to get back to 
our friendly cafe in the main street, and in the cool of the 
evening to drink beer and smoke Gauloises to keep away the 
flies. Peasants trotted past us on diminutive donkeys as they 
returned from work in their gardens and orchards below the 
town. It is said that the people of Bonifacio are the most indus¬ 
trious in Corsica. Certainly the men seemed to work more and 
drink less than elsewhere. Furthermore, the cafe tables were 
occupied by men and women in about equal numbers, and not 
exclusively by the men as in other parts of Corsica. 

Of all the small hotels and inns we stayed at, the one at 
Bonifacio was the most efficiently managed. True my bed 
squeaked alarmingly, but the room was spotlessly clean and 
the boards of the ceiling whack had been painted a pale brick 
colour were a delight to look up at. The food was compara¬ 
tively good, and the landlady, in addition to being most 
competent, was friendly and amiable. The atmosphere of 
Bonifacio was altogether more cordial than in any other town 
we visited. The shopkeepers were helpful, the cafe proprietors 
anxious to please and passers-by always ready with a greeting. 
Perhaps all this was due to the tincture of Genoese blood in 
the inhabitants’ veins, as well as to the winds which counter¬ 
act a certain unwholesome humidity in the air to which much 
of Corsican temperament and ill health has been attributed. 

The citadel where we wandered late that evening is a most 
melancholy place. Before the war it was occupied by the 
French garrison, but now it is quite deserted except for one 
building, which is the headquarters of the local gendarmerie. 
We walked across the grass-grown parade ground, where 
Napoleon had once drilled the Corsican National Guard. The 
Church of St. Dominic, which had formerly belonged to the 
Knights Templars, was shut, and the great barrack buildings of 
the Genoese and French stared emptily at us through broken 
windows. We walked past crumbling gun emplacements, the 
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entrances to underground magazines, stables and cook-houses, 
and officers’ quarters, to which a musty hangover from the 
barren frustration and pettiness of garrison life still seemed to 
cling. The Church of St. Francis, now falling into ruin, also 
was shut. We turned a comer and found ourselves at the iron 
gate of the cemetery. We entered, and if morbid curiosity was 
our motive, it was amply gratified, for such an atmosphere of 
mortality and decay I have never breathed. The presence of 
death and corruption weighed down the air and swirled round 
in slow eddies of beastliness. There was neither grass nor tree, 
such as relieves the mournfulness of an English churchyard by 
breathing and growing and living amongst the grave-stones. 
Here everything was dead, stone dead. The stone pathways or 
corridors were lined with the stone houses of the dead: row 
upon row of mausolea of hideous ornateness, in some of which 
all the shelves were full and sealed in stone and mortar. The 
wreaths of artificial flowers were covered with mildew, the 
paint on the iron grilles was peeling and the padlocks rusting, 
and, as if to emphasise that all this was much more than an 
antique nightmare, a freshly filled-in grave, surrounded by a 
barbed-wire verge, formed a dark mound in a comer of the 
labyrinth. Dusk had almost fallen, but Geoffrey was able to 
take a photograph before we left this garden of death. 

We walked back across the silent barrack square; past the 
commandant’s house with its high-walled garden, past the tall 
houses in the Rue St. Dominique with their escutcheons above 
the fanlights, and down to the Porte Neuve. There we climbed 
on to the parapet and walked towards the Vieille Porte. It was 
now almost dark, and hardly a light came from the houses with 
their cavernous entrances. Not a soul was to be seen in the 
street which ran below the wall, and the alley-ways leading off 
it were peopled only by shadows. Yet there was no sense of 
solitude, for the ghosts of generations of Bonifacians who had 
valiantly manned the embrasures we were passing kept us 
company. Pikes and morions, culverines and harquebuses, and 
all the paraphernalia of mediaeval and Renaissance warfare, 
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crowded the wall until we came out into the square by the 
Vieille Porte, where urchins were playing in the street. 

For dinner that night we had vegetable broth, grilled 
whiting, lobster, veal, bunches of grapes and several carafes 
of red vin du pays. It was over the dessert that the lady from 
Mitcham told her story of molestation on the beach by an 
unknown Corsican, and asked us to escort her back to the house 
where she was staying farther down the quay. As we walked 
down the rough road, now in complete darkness except for 
patches of yellow light opposite the waterfront cafes, she told 
us of a Corsican lady whom she had met in Bonifacio and 
who was a school-teacher in her home town. We wondered at 
the phenomenon of a Corsican spinster not only earning her 
own living, but earning it in a foreign country. Why England, 
too, and not Italy or France? Our informant went on to say 
that Mademoiselle S. devoted much of her holiday time in 
Bonifacio, where she lived alone, to researches into the history 
of her native town. One of the subjects of her investigations 
was the origin of the many families of Bonifacio with Scotch 
and English names, and she had come to the conclusion that 
their founders were soldiers of the ’45 who, after the defeat of 
the rebellion, had enlisted in the French army, had gone to 
Corsica with the expeditionary force and there settled. I forget 
now whether we romantically speculated whether Mademoi¬ 
selle S. had been stimulated by her historical studies to return 
to the country, to which her family also may have, perhaps 
unconciously, owed their origins. Her theory about the 
refugees from the ’45 is, of course, to some extent supported by 
Boswell’s story of the Englishwoman from Cumberland whom 
he met at Bastia. ‘When die Highlanders marched through 
that country in the year 1745,’ he reports, ‘she had married a 
soldier of the French in the very midst of all the confusion 
and danger and when she could hardly understand one word 
he said.’ Upon which Boswell sententiously concludes: ‘Such 
freaks will love sometimes take.’ 

In 1769, the year of Ponte Nuovo, Tobias Smollett wrote a 
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pamphlet in defence of Scotland entitled, A North Britain 
Extraordinary, the authorship of which was attributed on the 
title page to ‘A Young Scotsman, Now a Volunteer in tire 
Corsican Service’. The place of publication was given as Corte, 
where Paoli had in fact established the first printing press in 
Corsica some years previously. Whether or not the pamphlet 
was published in Corte—and it is most unlikely that it was— 
Smollett’s choice of pseudonym suggests that there were 
enough Scotsmen in Corsica at the time for the British public 
to be aware of the fact. There were certainly several English¬ 
men, including Lord Pembroke and an Admiral Smittoy, at 
Paoli’s headquarters before the last battle, and it is probable 
that a number of Scotsmen, fired by Boswell’s efforts on behalf 
of the patriots, had volunteered for service with them. Some 
of these volunteers may have decided to remain in the island, 
and among them also may be the ancestors of the ‘Scottish’ 
families of Bonifacio. 

In addition to the romance of its history and its extraordinary 
site, Bonifacio possesses a grotto which is comparable to the 
more famous Blue Grotto of Capri. To get to it a boat is 
needed, and our landlady told us to apply at the Bar Antonio 
on the quayside. The individual to whom we were directed 
proved to be an evil, piratical-looking fellow who appeared to 
exercise a kind of monopoly over the boats plying to and fro 
between the harbour and the grotto. The other boatmen were 
obviously afraid of him, and we could find no one willing to 
take us for less than the exorbitant amount charged by the boss. 
We therefore were obliged to wait until such time as a party 
could be organised to share the expense. One morning an 
opportunity occurred when a number of tourists had hired a 
launch in which we secured places, and set off like any party of 
holiday-makers doing a trip round the lighthouse. 

We chugged down the still, land-locked fjord and turned 
right running parallel to the cliffs, in which we soon observed 
a dark patch near the water-line, and towards this we steered. 
The arch of the entrance is much higher than that of the Blue 
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Grotto at Capri where, when there is a swell running, you have 
to lie under an oil-skin in the bottom of the boat while the 
boatman draws it in by means of a chain fixed to tire roof. 
Here there was no excitement nor risk of a wetting, and we 
glided sedately into the grotto. The water was clearer than 
liquid sapphire, and the floor glistened with multi-coloured 
pebbles against which one could hardly distinguish the fish, 
which seemed to be undisturbed by our monstrous intrusion. 
Above, the sky was visible through a hole in the roof, which 
of course is shaped like something—this time like the outline of 
Corsica. 

We did not stay long in the grotto, for the trip included a 
view of some other notable indentations in the cl if f side. There 
was, for example, at the entrance of the harbour the gigantic 
niche in which Gregorovius thought one might fittingly erect 
a colossal statue of Poseidon. There was the hole at the base of 
die cliff which gives access to the grotto of St. Bartholomew, 
where there is a curious spring of sweet water also accessible 
from the citadel by a spiral staircase. Finally there was the 
famous flight of steps cut out of the side of the cliff and known 
as the Escalier du Roi d’Aragon. Legend has it that the King, 
in a supreme attempt to take Bonifacio by storm, had the 
stairway hewn in a single night without the knowledge of the 
defenders. This story, however, is too tall for modern his¬ 
torians of die town, and more probable theories of its origin 
are advanced. 

We did not see the grotto called the Bath of Venus, a name 
which strikes a discordant note of classic paganism hi the local 
nomenclature, which is essentially Catholic and mediaeval. 

Before returning to the harbour the boatman was able to 
draw our attention to yet another of Nature’s efforts in 
representational art—this time a camel couchant formed by 
slabs of brownish coloured rock, which looked as if they had 
been stuck by some prehistoric bill-poster to the cliff face. 
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The Incudine 

Far on the forest-skirts, where none pursue, 

On some mild pastoral slope 
Emerge . . . 

MATTHEW ARNOLD 

W E had to get up at four o’clock in order to catch the bus 
for Porto Vccchio. Neither Geoffrey nor I felt very well 
at that hour, and wc were destined to feel considerably worse 
before the morning was out We carried our suitcases to the 
bus-stop at the end of die harbour, and sat down at the side of 
the road to wait in die darkness. We distinguished two other 
forms approaching, and presently die silence of the very early 
morning, which we had not thought it wise to disturb, was 
broken by an American voice talking to its girl friend. Geoffrey 
rose magnificently to the occasion and, overcoming his 
natural aversion to early morning sociability, was soon on the 
best of terms with our new travelling companions. 

To our astonishment the bus arrived on time, and we were 
soon rattling along die flat, straight road to Porto Vecchio. 
The bus stopped frequently to pick up country people with 
no visible place of abode, who were waiting patiently by the 
roadside. These halts, as everywhere else in Corsica, were 
always the occasion for much gossip, hand-shakings and fer¬ 
vent embracings. Everybody seemed to know everybody else, 
and in a country where communications are adequate diough 
restricted, the daily or thrice weekly bus was the one source of 
news and the principal contact with the outside world. The 
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smaller villages depended on it for their letters and newspapers, 
their groceries, beer and ice. The bus drivers and conductors 
were usually sociable, talkative men, who seemed to enjoy 
their subsidiary role of purveyors of gossip and distributors 
of family intelligence. It added, moreover, to the dignity and 
responsibility of their office, which was already considerable, 
for to drive their heavy and overloaded vehicles round the 
narrow, tortuous and often extremely bad Corsican roads 
demands both concentration and endurance. 

Endurance was also a quality essential in the passenger. At 
Porto Vecchio, a small and nondescript seaport, we had to 
change buses and join the one for Ajaccio, which was already 
waiting and almost full. Geoffrey found a seat, but gave it to 
the American girl. The custom of giving up one’s seat for a 
woman in a bus or train is even less widespread in Corsica than 
it lias become in England, though for different reasons. The 
Corsican male will not make himself uncomfortable for a sex 
that he has always regarded as inferior, and the Englishman is 
beginning to see the absurdity of being gallant to weakness 
which, by assuming equality, is losing its privileges. For¬ 
tunately I was not made uneasy by Geoffrey’s extraordinarily 
quixotic behaviour, for the conductor, being a man of justice, 
installed me in a back seat at the expense of somebody who was 
not going so far as I was. I accepted this arrangement with 
perfect equanimity, reflecting sententiously that I was ‘doing 
as the Corsicans did’. 

The seat did not, after all, prove so desirable as it had at first 
seemed, and after enduring for some time jolts which almost 
dislocated my neck while also upsetting the already delicate 
economy of my empty stomach, and after being nearly 
asphyxiated by the fumes from the exhaust which were wafted 
in at the window, I offered it complacently to Geoffrey. Mean¬ 
while the bus was climbing up into the m ountains, past orchards 
and then groves of chestnuts. The road was very steep, and so 
bad that it seemed impossible that any vehicle could survive 
for long the perpetual bumping. We proceeded at an average 
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rate of ten miles an hour, occasionally stopping at a village to 
discharge passengers and take on others. I found a seat where 
the fumes from the exhaust were even worse than before. 
People were being sick, and it became increasingly difficult to 
concentrate on the scenery. We had reached the Forest of 
l’Ospedale, and were passing through villages which were 
centres of the lumber industry and where many new houses 
were being built. I saw a notice forbidding persons to take 
photographs and wondered why. 

The worst part of our journey ended at a village called 
Quenza, where all the passengers disembarked and got into a 
much larger bus. We were also able to drink some coffee at the 
uni, after which we felt better able to withstand the incessant 
bone-shaking jolts of the journey. The road took us over a 
succession of high passes through forests of pines, hundreds of 
which had been burnt in forest fires. It was pitiful to sec these 
great trees charred and blackened at the base and dying by 
degrees upwards towards the crest. Such trees Nelson must 
have had in mind when he wrote that ‘the pine of this island is 
of the finest texture that I ever saw’. 

hi one of the village streets through which we passed was a 
convoy of Italian army Red Cross lorries, which had been 
resting there on their hubs since the end of the war. They will 
probably stay there for many years to come. The Corsicans 
profess an intense dislike for the Italians, and dwell with some 
pleasure on their discomfiture in the war. Just as the Dutch 
resent the suggestion that their language is similar to German, 
so the Corsicans do not like to be reminded that their language 
is an Italian dialect. No doubt this dislike of the Italians, who 
under Mussolini made great efforts to achieve a certain popu¬ 
larity, springs from their sufferings under Genoa, and even 
to-day if you want to be sure of a quarrel with a Corsican you 
have only to call him a Genoese. 

At Petreto-Bicchisano we joined the Ajaccio to Bonifacio 
road, and bought some more canistron. The country round here 
is fertile and well wooded, and once moved Sir Gilbert when 
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writing home to Lady Elliot to compare it to the Forest of 
Arden in wlrich fair Rosalind was missing. We had no such 
romantic notions, which are more becoming to the leisurely 
passage of a Viceroy than the feverish and impecunious joltings 
of twentieth-century tourists. At a village called Grossetto the 
road for Zicavo branches off the route nationals from Ajaccio 
to Bonifacio. We therefore left the Ajaccio bus, hoping to get 
transport to Zicavo, where we proposed to spend some days. 

It is a truism that there are occasions during the course of 
most journeys when the spirit of the traveller sinks to a low 
ebb and when he heartily wishes that he were at home. Our 
wait at Grosseto was such an occasion. We had been travelling 
for seven hours in great discomfort, we had had very little to 
eat since the previous night and we felt the need of a little food 
and repose. These, however, were not to be had at Grosseto, 
where there were no shops and no restaurants. We should 
therefore have to walk to the next village, Ste Maria Sicche, 
two kilometres up the Zicavo road. It was an excessively hot 
and sultry day, there was no shade from the sun, and the sea- 
urchin spikes in my toe made walking very painful. We suc¬ 
ceeded, however, in finding a casse-croute, where we were told 
with some reluctance that we might get something to eat. 
The meal, which was served by a surly, powerful-looking 
wench, was better than we could have expected, and consisted 
of home-made pate, a kind of tomato kedgeree, fat pork and 
beans, and fruit and wine. This cost us the equivalent of about 
six shillings each. 

The afternoon wore slowly on in sultry listless Grosseto. 
Lying on a stone bench near the village fountain I watched 
the male population playing cards and gossiping under a 
lime tree outside the bar where we had left our luggage. 
Some of the older men were dressed in the Corsican style, 
entirely in black corduroy such as is worn in Spain. In addition 
to square-cut waistcoats on wlrich silver chains and ornaments 
dangled, most of them wore blue or scarlet sashes round the 
waist to protect the kidneys from cold. This costume was com- 
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pleted by the black felt hat with turned-down brim, the uni¬ 
versal male head-dress in Corsica, and which suits very well 
the character of its wearers. 

The atmosphere in the Zicavo bus was leaden and angry as 
if the driver, a handsome fellow with shiny black hair, blood¬ 
shot eyes and an aquiline nose, had cast a spell of evil temper 
over the passengers. I had to stand until the conductor asked 
a woman to remove her packages from one of the seats. This 
request she resented, but complied with it, muttering. Another 
passenger was more friendly and, when after three hours we 
arrived at Zicavo, he was good enough to show us to an inn. 
In the gathering dark he led us from the bus-stop along a side 
road and down a rough flight of stone steps to a building 
which he told us was an hotel. We went in together, and were 
introduced to the landlady, a masterful woman who reminded 
me of pictures of Laetitia Bonaparte. We sat down in the bar 
dining-room under a print of a famous portrait of the young 
Napoleon, and ordered a pastis all round, for the party was 
soon increased by a number of our friend’s friends. One of 
these, an old man of patriarchal countenance and impressive 
address, hearing that we wished to climb the Incudine, prom¬ 
ised to look for a guide and mules, and to let us know the 
result of his efforts in the morning. Each member of the party 
ordered a round of pastis before we broke up for supper, and 
by then both of us felt much restored. 

The meal was enlivened by an incursion from the landlady’s 
grandchildren, who squabbled and screamed half naked on the 
floor. Ltetitia moved about like a raven among chicks, scold¬ 
ing and administering slaps, thereby adding to the chaos of 
their child’s world. Finally they were carried out of the room 
and quiet reigned. At the table behind us three men were 
talking in Spanish, thick, throaty and masculine. Far down in 
the valley I heard a boy’s voice singing a strange, wild, pas¬ 
sionate song. Half liturgical like Gregorian plain-song, half 
barbarous like a Moorish dirge and thrilling with sustained 
piercing cries that are beyond the range of musical instruments 
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and which try to tear the soul from its roots, the song might 
have been heard at a flamenco party in Jerez. I turned to the 
Spaniards, and asked if they knew the singer and whether the 
song was, in fact, Andalusian. No, they said, both the singer 
and the song were Corsican, and having answered my ques¬ 
tion showed no further desire to continue the conversation. 

The next morning we waited for the old man to bring us 
news of mules and guides. To pass the time I helped some 
Italian labourers saw up beech logs with a cross-cut in the space 
opposite the hotel. The sun was burning hot, but I felt imbued 
with a Gladstonian vigour and enthusiasm for the work. It 
appeared that Zicavo was the centre of lumbering activities 
carried on by the French National Railways, who were obliged 
to employ a considerable amount of foreign labour. In addition 
to the Italians, there were the Spaniards of last night, Germans 
and Poles. Most of the timber, which consisted of pine, chest¬ 
nut and evergreen oak, was used for railway-sleepers, but 
some had been diverted to the shed close by, where car¬ 
penters were busy making furniture for the directors of the 
Company. 

Having waited in vain until midday for the old man to 
appear, we began to grow anxious and started to make further 
inquiries. A number of small boys were sent off to different 
parts of the village to find out if any mules were available and 
if their owners were willing to hire them. Some kind of animal 
transport was essential to us, as Corsican stones and sea-urchins 
had wrought havoc with our feet. We were in fact in a pitiful 
state to climb even so modest a mountain as the Incudine, 
which is only a little over 7,000 ft. high. Nevertheless, having 
failed to make the ascent of Monte Cinto, we felt even more 
determined to get to the top of the Incudine. We went to the 
carpenters for advice and information, and found them friendly 
and anxious to help. They told us of a guide we should find in 
a certain bar, and after listening to them discourse on the dif¬ 
ferent woods which are used to make the sole of a plane, we 
went in search of him. The man in question proved to be even 
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more brutish than the guide at Calacuccia and was unable to 
provide mules. 

That afternoon we sat in the cool of the vine arbour at the 
side of the inn and sent out more urchins as emissaries. A group 
of villagers also sitting in the arbour discussed the guide 
problem endlessly amongst themselves, but seemed to think 
it insoluble. By five o’clock we were no nearer achieving our 
ends, and as the worst heat of the day was over we decided it 
was time to leave the inn and our plans behind us for a while. 

We looked in at the church, and found a man in a beret 
painting frescoes of naive two-dimensional saints on the walls 
of the nave. The interior was apparently being redecorated, and 
at that moment rapidly filling with dust as an old woman got 
busy sweeping up plaster and paint chippings. The artist, a 
Frenchman, fearing for Iris frescoes, suggested that she should 
scatter water on the floor before Iris work was quite obli¬ 
terated. 

We walked up to the head-waters of the Molina, a tributary 
of the Travo, which gushes out of the mountain-side above 
Zicavo. The water was ice cold, and it was good to sit on a 
boulder and bathe our battered feet. Geoffrey said he thought 
this was the main source of the village water-supply, with 
which unsavoury thought fresh in our minds we went to get 
a drink at a cafe. The proprietor had a wild look in his eye and 
an arrogant tilt to his black felt hat. He glowered at us with 
evident distaste, and brought himself with difficulty to take our 
order. We had grown used to coldness and even a mild hos¬ 
tility, but the studied insolence, together with the strutting 
gait and dandified air of tins individual, suggested something 
exceptional. He was in fact a retired army officer, who, having 
attained the giddy rank of major, was now suffering from a 
paranoia which would not let him settle down comfortably as 
a cafe proprietor. The terrace outside the hut had become his 
parade ground, where he could pace amongst the tables, tor¬ 
menting himself with visions of his past glory and his present 
humiliating condition. Sometimes he would give vent to Iris 
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rage and spite by picking a quarrel with a visitor to the cafe and 
striking him with a bottle. These disagreeable and violent out¬ 
bursts had caused the bar to be avoided by most of the villagers, 
and frequented mainly by a clique of die ex-major’s cronies, 
who pandered to his eccentricities and who were as unpleasant 
as himself. One of them for no apparent reason addressed 
me in German, to the vast amusement of his companions. 
We were glad to leave an atmosphere of such ill-disguised 
hostility. 

We were startled towards the end of a dispirited supper by 
the arrival at our table of a curly bronze-haired young Apollo, 
who inquired if we were the gentlemen who wished to climb 
the Incudine. On hearing that we were, he told us that his 
father, who was the brother of one of the friendly carpenters, 
owned one mule and would be willing to guide us the next 
morning for Frs. 1,000. We immediately accepted this offer, 
and promised to be waiting for the guide at four o’clock. The 
boy offered us a drink to celebrate the deal, but we refused, 
realising too late that we had offended him by not accepting. 
What motives of scorn or pride did he suspect in us for having 
rejected Iris hospitality? We were too sleepy to make amends 
and, borrowing an alarm clock from Lactitia, we went to bed. 

In a moment, as it seemed, the alarm tinkled and it was time 
to get up and dress. Then there was a rap at the door of the 
inn from the guide who had come to fetch us. It was very dark 
outside, and the guide lit a match as Geoffrey groped to shut 
the door. By its light I distinguished the worn features of a 
man prematurely aged by toil. Greying hair thinly covered 
his scalp, his forehead was as wrinkled as Iris corduroy trousers, 
but care had evidently not embittered his character, for his 
eyes and mouth betokened a gentleness and wisdom that prob¬ 
ably had nothing to do with a life spent in dose contact with 
die soil. 

After the exchange of preliminary courtesies, we followed 
him, stumbling up rough stone steps and steep pathways to his 
cottage, where he had invited us to breakfast. His dog rose out 
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of the darkness to greet us as we approached, and fussed 
around his master as he felt for Iris keys and opened the door. 
Switching on the electric-light, he asked us to come in and sit 
down while he prepared the coffee. I sat on a low wooden 
stool near the great open hearth in winch a diminutive stick 
fire was crackling. On tins the guide placed a saucepan, and 
we waited for the coffee to heat up. The smell of wood smoke 
filled the room, which bore the marks of extreme poverty. 
Apart from a few rough stools, it was hare of furniture and the 
floor-boards were covered only with dirt brought in from 
outside. The walls, which were painted a dull ochre, were 
blackened with smoke and, except for a few hanging pots and 
pans and an out-of-date calendar, were without adornment. 
A flight of Wooden steps with no backs, like a ship’s companion- 
ladder, led up to the first floor, and two open doors gave access 
to the adjoining rooms. 

The flies buzzed drowsily round my head, and I might have 
fallen into an uneasy doze had not the guide announced that 
coffee was ready in the next room. Wc sat down at a square 
table which, with a low wooden bunk, occupied almost the 
entire floor space. A carton of sugar, a loaf of brown bread 
and a bottle of brandy were produced from a wall cupboard, 
and the 22ieal was ready. Our host presided with a natural case 
that was completely effective in putting our relationship on a 
basis of common humanity in which differences of nationality 
and status were soon forgotten. This was surely true hos¬ 
pitality, one of the most pleasing traits in the Corsican charac¬ 
ter. The Corsicans, like the Spaniards, redeem their uncouth 
pride by open-handed generosity, in contrast to some other 
peoples who temper their civilised modesty with a careful 
stinginess. 

It was still dark when we set out for the highland pasture 
where the guide kept his mule, but as wc ascended the steep 
pathway dawn began to break over the mountain-tops and 
outline the trees, through which we were passing, in gradually 
sharpening silhouettes. The mountain air was fresh, and we 
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were rebuked by the guide for not having brought our jackets. 
After half an hour s steady walking, by which time it was 
almost light, the guide called a halt in a small clearing and 
went off to catch the mule. While we were waiting, a pig 
hurried about the undergrowth and crushed the bracken, 
disturbing the early morning stillness of the mountain-side. 
Presently the guide reappeared, leading the mule by a halter. 
I wondered whether we were expected to ride the animal bare- 
back, but was reassured a few minutes later when we came 
across the saddle and bridle, wliich had been left on the top of 
a wall. 

It was decided that I should be the first to mount, and we 
set off once more in single file, the guide still leading the mule 
and Geoffrey following on behind. For three hours we kept 
up a steady progress, Geoffrey and I taking it in turns to ride. 
The guide cut a switch for us to give occasional encourage¬ 
ment to the mule, which proved to be a most docile and good- 
tempered animal. The path led first through a magnificent 
beech forest, whose ethereal beauty was heightened in the 
early morning light. The air was exhilarating and, high up 
on this lovely forest path, where the rust-coloured leaf-mould 
muffled the sound of the mule’s hoofs, the everyday world 
seemed gloriously remote. Sometimes we would cross over 
crystal streams by whose banks clusters of pale mauve colum¬ 
bines were to be seen, at that time of the year the only flowers 
in the forest. 

The Corsicans, like the Spaniards, the Persians and other 
inhabitants of hot countries, are great connoisseurs of drinking 
water, and our guide, with generations of experience of the 
mountains in his blood, knew the exact position of every 
spring for miles around, as well as the quality of their water. 
There were several on our way, and at each one of them we 
would stop to drink. One of them, according to the guide, 
gave the sweetest water in all that part of Corsica. He spoke of 
it lovingly and with a trace of pride in his voice, and when we 
came to it we knelt down and lapped die water from the dark 
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green granite slab over which it trickled. Then I understood 
what our guide meant when he spoke of the sweetness of the 
water from this particular spring. As cold and as pure as the 
granite core of the mountain from winch it flowed, it exhila¬ 
rated and stimulated in a way that alcohol never could. It 
was a most memorable draught. 

At nine o’clock we arrived at the edge of the forest, and at 
the last spring before the summit of the Incudine. Here we 
breakfasted. Our landlady had provided us with a stale loaf 
and a home-made sausage, and on this she expected us to subsist 
throughout the day. Our admirable guide, however, apparently 
considered it his duty to look after the commissariat of the 
party, and had come with enough provisions for all three of 
us. His bread and sausage were better than ours, and he had 
brought in addition a slab of fat bacon, apples, pears and plums, 
and a gourd of wine. The arrangement of the picnic he carried 
out with perfect competence, first spreading a clean white nap¬ 
kin on the ground, then slicing up the bread and sausage with 
his clasp knife and distributing the fruit. The wine we refused, 
preferring to slake our thirst at the spring. 

There was something Arcadian about the setting and maimer 
of this repast. The early morning sunlight slanting through the 
beech trees, the fresh mountain air and the pure running water 
combined to create an atmosphere of ideal classic calm, while 
the knapsack, the gourd, the white napkin, the rough clasp 
knife and the elemental country fare gave the requisite touch 
of antique rusticity. The dog of course came in for the scraps, 
but fodder for the mule was more difficult to provide. The 
guide, who had been in a French cavalry regiment and who 
had a proper sense of responsibility towards his animals, had 
forgotten to his chagrin to bring a feed of oats. The mule 
therefore had to be content with half a loaf and some of the 
lower boughs we were able to cut from a beech tree. 

’•We emerged from the forest and found ourselves on the 
grassy shoulder of the mountain which, after half an hour’s 
walk, became a steep slope covered with rocks and a stunted 
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undergrowth amongst which herds of swine were rooting. 
Here we left the mule tethered to a large rock and continued 
on foot up to the summit which we reached at 10.15, about 
five hours after setting out. At that moment I felt—if the 
presumption of the allusion will be forgiven—something of 
the emotion that Whymper must have felt on being the first 
to conquer the Matterhorn. True the Incudine is puny in com¬ 
parison and its ascent presents no difficulties and no dangers, 
but the disparity between the mountains was equalled, if not 
exceeded, by the disparity between the climbers. The tourists 
whose highest ascents had been Ben Nevis and Snowdon, who 
were shod in ordinary walking shoes and whose feet were 
blistered and done up with Elastoplast, were dismally puny in 
comparison with the giants of Victorian mountaineering. 

I felt, therefore, the elation and triumph of achievement, the 
satisfaction of having got to the top. The guide, too, was 
moved by the symbolism of the moment and, falling on his 
knees before the cross that marked the summit, spent some 
moments in prayer. Geoffrey and I stood silently by, perhaps 
a little embarrassed by this display of religious emotion in 
which we were unable to join. The cross had only recently 
been erected, and had been dedicated by the energetic Bishop 
of Ajaccio on St. Peter’s Day, when there had been a great 
pilgrimage of the faithful to the summit of the Incudine. It 
was made of cement and had been painted an ugly rust colour. 
Someone had already scratched his name on the transverse bar. 
The guide, rising from his knees, struck the base with my 
walking-stick and remarked that it would not stand up to the 
weather for long. We agreed that it should have been made 
of granite, which would not only have harmonised better 
with the mountain-top but would have presented greater 
difficulties to those who seek to carve immortal fame on die 
walls of public buildings. 

The view from the summit of the Incudine, which derives 
its name from its anvil shape, is die most famous in Corsica, 
but it is to be seen to its fullest advantage at dawn, when the 
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sun has not caused clouds to form over the east coast. Forty 
miles to the south, the Straits of Bonifacio glittered hi the sun 
and all the intervening country lay stretched out like a relief 
map. To the east and north the mountains were topped by 
great white cloud-banks, but to the north-west wc could dis- 
tinguish a blue patch of sea, possibly the Gulf of Sagone. 
Immediately below us, 4,000 ft. down the precipitous southern 
slope of the mountain, were a number of gardens, which shep¬ 
herds from Porto Vecchio cultivate during the summer 
months. There was not a habitation to be seen, and it struck 
me that gardening amidst such inaccessible desolation must be 
a pretty desperate business. 

Wc sat down with our backs against the base of the cross 
and basked in the hot sun, while the guide talked to us about 
the mountains, for which, though they added to the hardship 
of his life, he evidently had a considerable affection. The 
Incudine, which he himself had not been up for nine years, 
had formerly been climbed every year by hundreds of tourists, 
mostly English, Belgian and German, and a chalet had been 
built by an enterprising hotel keeper at the foot of the upper 
slopes. Now, however, few people came to climb the moun¬ 
tain and the chalet had fallen into ruins. Formerly, too, there 
had been a pathway, which had now almost disappeared. That 
part of it which was used by the swineherds to reach their 
mountain flocks was roughly marked by small cairns, which 
were kept in a constant state of repair by the passers-by, who 
were fully alive to their value. For it was easy enough to get 
lost in these forest uplands, and it was not unknown for people 
to die of exposure before they were found. One night, our 
guide told us, his two sons had failed to return from a day’s 
shooting, and it was only after many hours of scouring the 
forest that he found them. 

After half an hour on the mountain-top in the full glare of 
the sun, thirst directed our thoughts once more to the forest 
spring. The guide regretted that he had not brought a bottle of 
pastis for, when mixed with water from a mountain spring, it 
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made a most refreshing drink, for which he expressed the 
greatest enthusiasm. As for me, the splendid panorama had 
been replaced by cool visions of naiads tantalising in their 
sylvan retreat, for in Arcadia even the most amateur classicist 
is ready to clothe sensation in a few rags of classical im¬ 
agery. The guide said a quick prayer before the cross and we 
began the descent. We found the mule browsing quietly 
where we had left it, and we were soon afterwards approached 
by two rough-looking swineherds who engaged the guide 
in a discussion that lasted some minutes and ended in an 
angry altercation. The men glared after us when the guide left 
them, and we continued on our way. He told us later that they 
had asked with some insistence for his rope halter in order 
to tether a pig, and had become enraged when he had refused 
to give it. 

At the spring once more we had our midday meal, after 
which the guide and Geoffrey went to sleep while I busied 
myself removing the twigs and leaves encumbering the tiny 
stream, for which service I trust the naiads were duly grateful. 
Being anxious to show us as much of his mountains as possible, 
the guide proposed that we should return by a different 
though somewhat longer route, a suggestion to which we 
readily agreed, feet having been forgotten in the midst of 
so much freshness and beauty. 

The way led at first through the same forest and across a 
brook that sparkled and danced like diamonds at play and 
where the mule quenched its thirst. The rivers and streams 
and springs of Corsica are amongst the chief glories of the 
island, and the inhabitants are justifiably proud of them. The 
most famous of them is the little river Restonica near Corte, 
whose waters not only look like silver but are said to possess 
the property of restoring brightness to the rustiest metal. We 
were never able to test this almost magic virtue which, how¬ 
ever, seems to be pretty well attested. Trout were once plenti¬ 
ful in most of the rivers, but ruthless fishing is gradually leading 
to their extinction. 
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We came to a long fold in the mountains where a winding 
rivulet, which frequently disappeared under the ground, 
watered a large expanse of the softest turf, on which flocks of 
sheep and goats were grazing. Suddenly the guide stopped dead 
and motioned us to be silent, for he had seen a fox creeping 
along the edge of the stream some two hundred yards off. All 
his hunter’s instincts were aroused, and picking up a stone he 
continued quietly down the pathway, treading noiselessly on 
the turf. I did likewise, while Geoffrey, who was riding at the 
time, remained beliind with tire mule. Needless to say, the 
fox easily outwitted our crude efforts at stalking, and we soon 
lost sight of it. The guide bewailed his negligence in not 
having brought a gun, for seldom had he seen a fox at such 
close range. 

The Corsicans are cnthusiatic shots, and we would often see 
men returning from a day’s sport in the maquis or resting with 
their dogs by the side of some mountain pathway. They are 
not particular in what they regard as game, and shoot any¬ 
thing that comes their way. Lady Elliot in a letter home 
wrote: ‘You will be shocked to hear that at least twice a week 
we have a dish of robins.’ Boar hunting was formerly a wide¬ 
spread sport, but the boar is becoming increasingly scarce, 
while the wolf and the moufflon and the deer 1 have almost 
disappeared. Foxes, however, are plentiful and a source of 
great annoyance to the shepherds. 

We continued on our way across the pasture land until we 
came to a solitary ilex tree, where the guide called a halt. 
While he sat in its shade to make a pipe, Geoffrey and I walked 
over to a spring close by. There we were presently joined by a 
party of shepherds and shepherdesses, come with pails to fetch" 
water for their cottages over the brow of the hill. In spite of their 
twentieth-century clothes and their galvanised iron buckets, 
I was ready to see them as characters from Elizabethan pas¬ 
torals. Foolishly I congratulated them on their beautiful 

1 Arthur Young, during his first French journey in 1787, admired a Corsican stag 
at the Prince of Condi’s chateau at Chantilly. 
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fountain, whose water trickled over the leaf of a chestnut tree 
and formed a tiny jet. They were not impressed by the com¬ 
pliment and did not think much of their fountain. What they 
needed was running water and ideal homes. One-roomed 
cottages under the lee of a rock, and surrounded by a hedge of 
thorn branches and a miserable trickle of water several hundred 
yards distant for their sole supply, might very well amuse the 
visitor, who had temporarily forgotten the economic man, 
but they were a source of discontent to those who could not 
get away from them. 

Three more hours of idyllic wandering passed before we 
arrived at the Chapel of St. Pierre in a clearing amongst 
enormous beech trees. It was a small rectangular building of 
the usual grey granite, and only a cross on the roof gave any 
indication of its ecclesiastical nature. It was windowless, except 
for two narrow unglazed slits each side of the door, which was 
locked. I peered through one of these and distinguished in the 
gloom of the interior the outline of a gaudy and ornate 
reredos, such as I had seen in a similar chapel at the marine of 
Albo, and which was partly obscured by a piled-up mass of 
what looked like rough furniture. The chapel was, in fact, 
used during most of the year as a repository for the trestles and 
booths and other equipment needed for the annual fair held on 
the Feast of St. Peter. Traces of this year’s fair were still to be 
seen, the stakes to winch the booths had been fixed were still 
in the ground, and paper and sardine tins defiled St. Peter’s 
spring where we now sat while the guide told us the legend of 
the chapel. 

Once upon a time, he said, a member of a powerful family 
of Zicavo had insulted a member of another family from a 
neighbouring village. The injury could only be wiped out in 
blood, and it was decided that all the men of both families 
should meet on a certain day at tliis forest glade and there 
fight to the death. On the appointed day the opposing sides set 
off from their respective villages, but owing to a thick mist 
which suddenly descended on the forest, they were unable to 
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find the place of rendezvous and were obliged to return home. 
Three times they started out for the enchanted communal 
duelling-ground, and three times a sudden and mysterious fog 
prevented a tragic and bloody encounter. After the third 
attempt, the heads of the two families, perceiving that Prov¬ 
idence disapproved of such a holocaust to honour, decided 
that she must be satisfied with their intentions which, though 
foiled by circumstances beyond their control, had, nevertheless, 
been of the purest. To commemorate this fortunate ending to 
what, but for Divine interference, might have been a terrible 
vendetta, one of the families erected this chapel in honour of 
their tutelary saint, whose feast has since become an occasion 
of yearly celebration by the inhabitants of Zicavo and the 
country around. 

Not far from the chapel an iron cross marked a solitary 
grave, of which our omniscient and enthusiastic guide told us 
the story. During one of the fairs an old man had fallen down 
and died. His body had been carried down to the village for 
burial, but on opening his will it was discovered that he 
wished to be buried near the Chapel of St. Pierre, which was 
the place he loved best on earth. His wishes had been respected 
and his body buried at the foot of a great beech tree. The guide 
was not explicit on the date of this event, and I forbore to press 
him on the subject, for it had occurred to me that the grave 
was not so very far from the spring from which we had been 
thirstily drinking. 

We were evidently an appreciative audience, and the guide 
was encouraged to tell us another story which ended on a 
more sombre note. A jealous lover had quarrelled with and 
shot the husband of the object of his affections, who was with 
child at the time. The murderer had fled the country, and soon 
afterwards a son was born to the woman, whom she christened 
Damocles, One day years later, when the child had grown up 
to be a man, he asked Iris mother to tell him the true story of 
what happened to his father. Hitherto she had withheld it from 
him, but now at last she was prevailed upon to tell. The name 
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of the murderer, however, she would not disclose; she would 
say only that it was twenty years since he had left the country 
never to return. The same day the young man happened to 
pass by the Spring of St. Pierre on his way bach from the 
forest where he had been cutting wood. Sitting near the spring 
was a stranger gazing gloomily into the water, his gun on the 
ground beside him. Curious to know who he was and what 
he was doing there, Damocles went up to him and engaged 
him in conversation. Soon it came to the point of asking him 
where he came from. ‘My home is here,’ said the stranger, ‘but 
I have been away from it for twenty years.’ Twenty years, 
thought Damocles, and remembered Iris father’s murderer. 
The coincidence was too strong, vengeance must be done 
before it was too late, and lifting his axe he split the man’s skull 
in two as if it had been the stump of a small tree. He went home 
to tell Iris mother that her husband had been avenged, and she, 
overcoming her incredulous horror at the deed, followed her 
son to where die dead man lay and saw that it was so. 

The guide told us this grim little story with such a wealth 
of dramatic detail and in so graphic a maimer as to be worthy 
of a Maupassant, and my first glad impression of this enchanting 
forest glade was clouded, when we left it, by die dark streak 
of this tale of revenge. Soon we were descending rapidly the 
lower slopes of the mountain, where rough stone walls 
bounded the fields and groves of chestnut trees. Formerly a 
Corsican’s wealdi was measured by the n umber of these trees 
he possessed, for not only do they provide an excellent fodder 
for his hogs, but also a kind of bread for human consumption 
as well as an invaluable wood for making furniture and 
household utensils. They are, in fact, what the coconut palm 
is to the South Sea Islanders, and have likewise been regarded 
by some as hoth a cause and effect of indolence. It was for this 
reason that a paternal but officious French Government 
attempted to discourage the cultivation of the chestnut, and 
issued an almost total ban against its planting. Fortunately for 
the Corsicans, this measure was later revoked at the instance of 
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that sensible physiocrat Turgot. During the last war, when 
wheat was very scarce, the islanders might well have starved 
had it not been for this chestnut bread or polenta. Nevertheless, 
disease and industry are taking heavy toll of Corsican chestnut 
plantations, and patriotic writers look back with regret to the 
brave old days when the chestnut trees were still inviolate in 
the Castagniccia, that area south of Bastia which is regarded 
as the cradle of Corsican civilisation. 

From time to time now we passed small groups of peasants 
on their Sunday outing. Even here the custom of segregating 
the sexes seemed to be observed, the women and the men 
walking in separate groups some distance apart from each 
other. I got into conversation with a man who was carrying an 
alpenstock very much taller than himself. He had been a 
Chasseur Alpin, and explained to me why an alpenstock was 
so much better fitted for the mountains than a walking-stick 
with a pointed ferrule, upon which one could easily fall and 
injure oneself. During the war he had fought with the Free 
French, and had been to England, where people had been kind 
to him. He said that with the English he and his comrades had 
always been on the best of terms, though they did have some 
slight differences of opinion about food. With the Americans, 
however, there was a never-ending succession of bagarres, and 
relations with them were always strained. Inevitably he got 
on to the topic uppermost in the minds of Corsicans as 
well as most other people, the threat of war and Communist 
domination. 

Here in tins remote part of Corsica, where communications 
with the outside world depend on a daily bus service and 
where there are few newspapers—wc saw only one throughout 
our stay hr the island—and no cinema, and where the inhabi¬ 
tants still lead very much the same kind of lives as then' fore¬ 
fathers had led, the fear of total war and world Communism 
seemed much greater than in England. It followed us wher¬ 
ever we went; we could not escape it. The guide talked of it 
on the Incudine, the little Alpinist was obsessed by it, the people 
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at the inn reverted to it constantly; it was in fact a sinister and 
ever-recurring accompaniment to our travels. 

It was a weary and bedraggled party that limped back into 
Zicavo soon after six o’clock. At the end of the day even the 
guide showed signs of flagging, and his loquacity had been 
superseded by a gloomy silence. I tried to cheer him by talking 
of his favourite pastis, which we should soon be drinking if he 
cared to join us. Geoffrey followed on behind, looking like a 
dirty and dishevelled Don Quixote. We relieved our immediate 
thirst at a cafe, and then the guide overpowered us with his 
hospitality by imploring us to come and take coffee with him 
at his house. This was an invitation to be accepted in spite of 
weariness, and, moreover, it would give Geoffrey an oppor¬ 
tunity of paying the fee, an operation that we felt required 
some delicacy and tact. I had momentary misgivings as to 
whether Geoffrey was the right man for the job when, on our 
stopping in front of an old lady’s cottage, he asked the guide if 
this was the mule’s stable! Fortunately either the question was 
not heard or the guide was too well bred to notice the mistake. 
Our host’s wife and son welcomed us into the cottage, but did 
not sit down with us to take coffee, the woman waiting on us 
and the young Apollo of the previous night inquiring eagerly 
about our day’s adventures. They were friendly, simple 
people, and we took our leave from them with regret. 
Geoffrey gave the guide his money, which he put into his 
pocket widiout looking at it. 

Dinner was late that night, and we sat in deck-chairs outside 
the inn to wait. Under the vine arbour Ltetitia and a large 
number of her friends and relatives were drinking pastis and 
conversing with much merriment. From time to time the grand¬ 
children would come running out of the front door and create 
a diversion, until the mother got up from the party and put 
them to bed. We began to get very hungry as it grew later, and we 
were glad to overhear someone reminding Laxitia of her guests. 
Finally the party broke up, and some time after nine o’clock the 
meal was announced. Perhaps because it was our last night at 
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the inn, a special effort had been made to give us a good dinner. 
There was, for example, a small piece of eel fresh from the 
river, a delicacy such as wc had not tasted anywhere in Cor¬ 
sica. The egg and tomato omelet was exceptionally good and 
the meat was edible. 

The desire to send us away with a favourable impression of 
Zicavo seemed to have affected the Spaniards, who on this 
occasion were most cordial to us. They were Catalans and had 
lived hi France for twenty years or more. They had never 
been back to their native country, and may well have been 
political exiles, anarchists who could not be expected to look 
with immediate friendliness on two members of the idle 
pleasure-seeking bourgeoisie. Nevertheless, they were amiable 
enough onourlast night, and perhaps they forgave us our origins. 

The next morning we got up very early again, before it was 
light, to catch the bus back to Ajaccio. We had to wait some 
time in the village street, and it was grey dawn before the bus 
turned the corner by the church above us and finally drew up 
opposite the post office, a granite house indistinguishable, 
except for a metal notice, from all the other houses. We got 
off the low wall where we had been sitting watching the neat 
gardens below awakening hr the morning light, and climbed 
into the bus. It had been cold waiting, and I had no feeling 
even of regret at leaving this mountain retreat, where we had 
savoured the essence of Corsica, its hospitality andits hostility, its 
peacefulness and its blood-thirstiness, its gaiety and its gloom. 
Our departure was still further delayed, for the post-mistress 
had evidently overslept and the bus conductor, whose job it 
was to collect the morning mail, was obliged to hammer for 
several minutes on the door before she finally appeared. In¬ 
efficiency and an insouciance about matters of official routine 
were also essentially Corsican, I thought dully, as we bumped 
andjolted away from Zicavo, breakfastless and barely conscious. 

There were long queues at every guichet in the steamship 
office at Ajaccio when we went to book our passage to Nice, 
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and we took turns at waiting in them. While it was my turn 
to sit outside on a suitcase, I witnessed a scene which might be 
common to any quayside in any country, but which at the 
moment I took to be typical of one side of Corsican life. 
Two stevedores were quarrelling violently. One of them, 
a tall thin man whose pale, melancholy face was animated 
by a fierce indignation, was trying to break away from 
the restraining grip of two of his companions, one of 
whom, a fat man of sanguine complexion, was talking 
to him earnestly in that would-be soothing and peace¬ 
making language which is usually totally ineffectual on such 
occasions. The other party to the quarrel was a stockily 
built man whose face was rendered hideous by a fearful 
squint in his left eye. Drink and rage had added to the 
horror of his look, and both his eyes rolled in their sockets 
like balls of blood. His character must have been warped 
by the bitterness of his terrible disfigurement, for the ex¬ 
pression on his face not merely denoted a perhaps transitory 
hatred for his opponent but implied permanent and most 
venomous evil. The other men obviously feared and loathed 
him, for there was no one to take his part in the dispute or 
hold him back. After a few minutes of abuse and ominous 
threats, the fat man and his mates succeeded in leading away 
their charge and squint eye was left to himself to fester in the 
hot sun. 

Meanwhile Geoffrey had succeeded in buying tickets, and 
rather than carry our bags to a restaurant, we decided to leave 
them at the quay in charge of a porter. Squint eye, having 
divined our intentions, offered his services, and since all his 
colleagues had for the moment quitted the field, we had no 
option but to accept. 

He was waiting for us with the bags when we came down 
to the quay that evening, and having followed us on hoard 
deposited our luggage at the head of the gangway. I gave him 
a tip which did not satisfy him. We argued and I had horrid 
visions of a repetition of die morning’s incident. I referred the 
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dispute to the arbitration of a gendarme, whose judgment not 
unexpectedly went against me. 

That night the ship was so full of tourists that there was not 
much space, even on the upper deck. However, I found room 
for a deck-chair aft, and woke the next morning shivering and 
conscious that Arcadia was behind me. 

* * * 

My interest in Corsica, engendered by the visit described 
in the preceding pages, impelled me on my return to England 
to try to discover something about relations between Corsica 
and Great Britain in the past. The chapter that follows 
gives the condensed product of my researches at the British 
Museum, the Public Record Office and elsewhere. I did not 
think it either necessary or prudent to attempt to deal fully 
with Boswell’s connection with Corsica. There is a good 
deal of information about this in Mr. Powell’s revised edition 
of Birkbeck Hill’s edition of the Life of Johnson and presum¬ 
ably more will be readily available when further sections of 
Boswell’s Journal arc published. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

Corsica and the British 

‘I wish you would empty your head of Corsica, which I think 
has filled it rather too long.’ 

Johnson to Boswell. 

B efore the eighteenth century Corsica seems to have been 
almost unknown to the English. Elizabethan and Jacobean 
travellers do not appear to have visited the island, and certainly 
do not mention it in the accounts of their journeys. Such trade 
as there was, chiefly in olive-oil, was conducted by the mer¬ 
chants of Leghorn and Genoa, and His Majesty’s Consul at the 
latter port had a representative at Bastia, who looked after 
their interests and reported on the recurrent ferocious struggles 
between the Corsicans and their Genoese overlords. 

With the rise, however, of English sea-power and the 
appearance of her fleets in the Mediterranean, the public began 
to take an interest in the islands of that sea, some of which had 
become of strategic importance to the principal European 
powers. By her capture of Gibraltar and her occupation of 
Majorca, England had for the first time acquired a foot¬ 
hold in the Mediterranean, which for the next hundred 
years was to be the scene of naval and military activities of 
vital importance to British interests. Thus Corsica, among 

C.E.—8 
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other Mediterranean islands, began to acquire news value, and 
became the subject of political pamphleteers as well as a source 
of inspiration to Grub Street writers and, of course, to Boswell. 

Nevertheless, even as late as 1732 information about the 
island seems to have been vague and largely inaccurate. In 
that year a Lady of Quality had written a very dull comedy 
called The Fate of Corsica, or The Female Politician, in which the 
heroine had summed up the islanders as a nation of thieves. 
Elaborating on the theme of Corsican frightfulness, she had 
declared that ‘a Corsican Minister could deceive the Prince, 
plunder the people and smother every baby that stood in his 
way, without once changing his countenance; he could smile 
in a man’s face and cut his throat the next minute: and if any 
villainy he committed were discovered, his impudence would 
carry him through; he’d get his accusers punished for the 
scandal and find ways and means to keep himself in the saddle 
till the Devil thought fit to call him home’. 

Though this is no doubt exaggerated for dramatic purposes, 
the Corsicans seem to have had a reputation in England at that 
time for dishonesty, treachery, rapacity and cruelty. Evidently 
the Genoese propagandists had done their work well, for had 
they not also recently succeeded in persuading the Emperor to 
send troops to help in the suppression of yet another rising of 
the Corsican patriots, or malcontents, as they were termed, by 
the forces of Law and Order. 

Yet in spite of their reputation as rogues and cut-throats, the 
Corsicans were beginning to win the admiration of many 
Englishmen for their heroic fight in a cause which was at that 
time becoming popular in England. ‘Liberty’ was to the 
eighteenth-century Englishman what ‘Progress’ and ‘Social 
Security’ are to his descendants in succeeding centuries. People 
then believed in it passionately, and the words ‘liberty and 
freedom’ were used with conviction and without self-con¬ 
sciousness. They had not yet become a part of the glib jour¬ 
nalistic, diplomatic and political jargon of to-day, when many 
who talk about ‘liberty’ oppress their listeners with an uneasy 
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feeling that they are not by any means sure what it means. In 
eighteenth-century .England, however, the meaning was per¬ 
fectly clear and could be summed up in the words of a popular 

S0I1 £ • Britons never never shall be staves. 

Unwilling herself to be enslaved, Britain was also rapidly 
assuming the role of chief bulwark of ‘sweet’ and ‘smiling’ 
liberty for the nations of the world. Was she not die ‘glorious 
land of freedom’, the home of the ‘hearts of oak’ of the song 
writers, and an example to all those people struggling for their 
liberty, to whom for several generations she was often to lend 
valuable and sometimes even disinterested succour i 

Among the first to benefit from the English zeal in the cause 
of liberty were the Corsicans, and not long after the ‘Lady of 
Quality’ had publicised them so unfavourably, it was reported 
that a ship equipped in England by private individuals in 
sympathy with the Corsicans, suddenly and unexpectedly 
dropped anchor at Isola Rossa. The Corsicans were then 
almost at their last gasp hi their struggle with the Genoese, but 
this seemingly heaven-sent cargo of provisions and warlike 
stores, which was handed over to their leaders without any 
payment being accepted, except 'some Corsican wine to drink 
the health of die patriots’, enabled them to continue the fight 
for some time longer. 

This was in 1735, and a year later there stepped on to the 
Corsican—and the European—scene one of the stranger 
characters in history, whose passion for liberty both personal 
and national was to land him ultimately in an English gaol. Of 
all the adventurers who adorned or disgraced the eighteenth 
century, none was more colourful, romantic or heroic than 
TheodorevonNeuhofffirstandonlyKingof Corsica. Casanova, 
Cagliostro, Konigsmark, Alberoni, John Law—they all have 
then glamour, but not one of them combined, to the extent that 
Theodore did, the qualities of statesman, soldier and lover with 
a spirit diat could rise superior to incessant disappointments 
and from which the sense of an ideal was never entirely driven. 
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The son of a Westphalian nobleman who had been disin¬ 
herited for marrying his Belgian lover of middle-class family, 
Theodore was introduced at an early age to the court of 
Versailles, the best school in Europe for all those worldly 
attainments which were the means of the adventurer’s success 
and his inevitable ruin. The influential acquaintances he made 
at Versailles, and the favour he gained through his charm of 
manner, quickness of wit, courage and personal prowess, 
launched Theodore on a career which in spite of set-backs was 
to take him to many of the foremost European courts and set 
him in the centre of international diplomatic intrigue. 

As Private Secretary to the great Swedish statesman, Baron 
de Goertz, Theodore visited for the first time the country 
which was to see the sordid end of his restless life. Sent by Iris 
master on several secret missions to London in connection with 
plots to restore the House of Stuart, on one occasion he barely 
escaped capture. The fall of de Goertz, however, ruined 
Theodore’s hopes of advancement and regular employment, 
and thereafter he attached himself successively to John Law, 
Alberoni and Ripperda, and finally acquired a post as Imperial 
Resident at Florence. There he met some of the exiled Corsican 
patriots and, whether from motives of personal aggrandise¬ 
ment or from a genuine enthusiasm, he immediately and 
ardently espoused their cause. Having secured the Corsicans’ 
recognition of him as their leader, Theodore set about the task 
of organising an expeditionary force to go to Corsica. His 
transactions with the Porte and with other governments in the 
initial stages of the enterprise are obscure, but they enabled him 
ultimately to finance an expedition which landed at Aleria in 
the spring of 1736. The ship which transported the men and 
supplies flew die English flag, and her commander, named 
Captain Dick, was the illegitimate son of H.M. Consul at 
Tunis, who seems to have played a considerable part in fur¬ 
thering Theodore’s schemes. Indeed, so anxious was Theodore 
to enlist his help, that he wrote to George II asking for a letter 
of introduction to the Consul. The reason given for this 
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request was as fantastic as it was typical of the times. Like so 
many of his contemporaries, Theodore was fascinated by 
magic and necromancy, and probably dabbled in the occult 
arts himself. At Tunis, he alleged, there were living two monks 
who had discovered the elixir of life and, thinking no doubt 
that the King would wish to make use of their product, 
offered to obtain some of it with the help of the Consul. It is 
unlikely that he ever received a reply to his offer, but he suc¬ 
ceeded, nevertheless, in gaining Mr. Consul Lawrence’s active 
support for his enterprise. 

The history of King Theodore’s short reign is at once 
heroic and comic. The aims of the monarch were as lofty as 
the means with which he attempted to attain them were 
inadequate. An expert tactician. Inis plans failed owing to the 
ill discipline of the patriot troops. A Solon among legislators, 
he drew up a constitution which was a model of enlighten¬ 
ment and tolerance, but which was laughably inappropriate 
to a people, whose internal disputes were not forgotten even 
in a war of national liberation. The money with which he had 
financed the expedition was soon exhausted, and in order to 
obtain funds, Theodore created an order of nobility called the 
Order of Liberation, for which the price of membership was a 
thousand scudi. Many of the Chevaliers were foreigners, of 
whom at least thirty were British, and one of the native mem¬ 
bers was the father of Boswell’s hero, Pasquale Paoli. 

The British Government was kept informed, though not 
always accurately, of Theodore’s activities by Mr. Consul 
Bagshawe at Genoa, whose agent at Bastia reported that the 
new king was said to be English and much like the Duke of 
Ormond! The Genoese were incensed at the part played by the 
English in encouraging the Corsican rebellion, and indeed 
they had cause to be in view of the fact that one of H.M. 
Representatives was Theodore’s principal backer. Consul 
Bagshawe’s reports home complained regularly that the 
affairs in Corsica grow daily worse’. On May 17th, 1736, he 
wrote that ‘Consul Lawrence’s ship is expected back thither 
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[Corsica] from Tunis with bombs, etc., which will be the 
third time that she has been there’; while a week later, after 
reiterating that ‘the affairs of Corsica grow daily worse’, he 
reported that ‘the malcontents have received guns, etc., from 
two English ships’, which were later captured by the Genoese. 

If one section of English public opinion favoured the Cor¬ 
sicans in their struggle for independence, there was always 
another which sided with the forces of established order such 
as was represented by the Genoese Republic. In the eyes of this 
section the Corsican patriots were rebels, and Theodore a fraud 
and an upstart, who was not to be admitted to the society of 
divinely appointed monarchs or even of divinely appointed 
Pretenders. It was not long therefore before Mr. Bagshawe 
received from London a copy of His Majesty’s Proclamation 
prohibiting all His Majesty’s subjects from carrying any suc¬ 
cour to the inhabitants in Corsica in rebellion against the 
Republic. Vigorous action was taken to enforce this order, and 
the wretched Captain Dick, fearing capture by H.M. ships, 
committed suicide at Smyrna whither he had fled. As for Ms 
father, his part in the affair seems to have been overlooked, for 
he continued for long after as H.M. Consul at Tunis. 

Meanwhile, Theodore, who had left Corsica in search of 
further supplies of money and war material, not only appealed 
to Ms British cousin to allow Ms subjects free intercourse with 
the Corsicans, but in a number of letters, which became less 
cousinly as his situation grew more desperate, asked for the 
active co-operation of the English. All Ms requests, however, 
for Hanoverian troops, for money, for munitions and for 
intervention with Lorns XV to dissuade him from sending help 
to the Genoese were unheeded and were probably never even 
acknowledged. 

In spite of opposition from the European courts, Theodore 
succeeded in fitting out two more expeditions for Corsica, the 
second of which was financed by English sympathisers or bold 
investors. His brief reign, however, was finished, and Ms 
efforts to regain his laurel-wreath crown were unsuccessful. 
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In 1745 he was still writing from Florence to the Bri tish 
Foreign Secretary asking for warships, but soon afterwards he 
abandoned all further hope and left for England. Having no 
means to sustain the luxurious way of life to which he had 
been used and upon which he launched on arrival in London, 
he fell hopelessly into debt and was finally imprisoned in the 
Fleet, where he remained in conditions of dreadful squalor 
until shortly before his death. His letters to my Lord Holder- 
ncsse spoke no longer of troops and munitions and grandiose 
offers of alliance and trade benefits. Now they begged patheti¬ 
cally for help in discharging the debts of a sick and broken old 
man. The last letter extant is dated February 20th, 1750, 
though the writer must have meant 1751—and was sent to the 
Foreign Secretary by the hand of a Mr. MacKercker, ‘unique 
ami qui me reste ici’. 

It turned out, however, that Mr. MacKercker was not 
Theodore’s only friend. He had another—of a kind. Horace 
Walpole, touched perhaps by the distress of one with whom he 
had once been on familiar terms, and tickled probably with the 
idea of rescuing an ex-monarch from gaol, launched a sub¬ 
scription on Inis behalf and succeeded in raising fifty pounds. 
This was as far as the generosity of Theodore’s former acquain¬ 
tances extended, and though it was hardly enough to alleviate 
appreciably his misery, it was enough to secure his release from 
prison. He died a few years later of starvation and disease. His 
funeral was paid for by a Soho tradesman, while Horace 
Walpole, always ready for a joke, wrote the inscription which 
is still to be seen over Iris tomb in the bombed-out ruins of St. 
Anne’s, Soho: 

The grave, great teacher, to a level brings, 

Heroes and beggars, galley slaves and kings; 

But Theodore this moral learned ere dead. 

Fate poured his lesson on his living head. 

Bestow’d a kingdom and denied him bread. 

The churchwardens objected to the tide of king being used, 
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but were finally persuaded to allow it. The wit was delighted 
and wrote off to his crony, Sir Horace Mann, at Florence: 
‘You will laugh to hear that when I sent my inscription to the 
vestry for the approbation of the churchwardens, they de- 
muried. . . . Happily they have acknowledged his title.’ 

Poor Theodore! He seems to have been made a subject for 
wit rather than tragedy. Voltaire made use of him in Candide — 
many details of whose career bear a striking resemblance to 
Theodore’s—and Paesiello made him the hero of a comic opera, 
II re Teodoro a Venezia. Only in our day, in the country which 
had so much to do with his rise and fall, have his heroic 
qualities found a fitting recognition. 

Though contemporary England looked upon Theodore in 
much the same way as did Walpole, i.e. as an amusing adven¬ 
turer—he was described in one pot-boiling work on Corsica 
as ‘this wonderful person whose adventures for nearly three 
years past have made such a figure hi the publick papers’— 
there was no lack of admiration, in spite o^ and no doubt 
because of official displeasure, for the indefatigable Corsican 
revolutionaries, and numerous pamphlets championing their 
cause appeared from time to time in London, until the 
islanders lost their independence irrevocably to the French. 

One such work appeared in 1795 under the name of 
Frederick, son of the late Theodore, King of Corsica, a highly 
improbable relationship, since Theodore had left his wife, the 
daughter of an Irish peer, soon after the birth of his only child, 
a daughter. Whatever his relationship was—he doubtless was 
one of the Knights of the Order of Liberation—his fate was 
equally tragic. In the burial register of St. Anne’s, Soho, there 
is the following entry for February 6th, 1797: ‘Colonel 
Frederick, son of Theodore, King of Corsica, aged 70 years, 
from St. Margaret’s, shot himself’. He had committed suicide 
hi the porch of Westminster Abbey, and was buried near the 
memorial to his alleged royal father. 

While Theodore was languishing in the Fleet, the British 
official attitude of non-intervention in the Corsican revolt 
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suddenly changed, and in 1745 an agreement was concluded 
with the King of Sardinia and the Queen of Hungary to 
encourage and assist the rebels. In a proclamation announcing 
his intention to take Corsica under the protection of Sardinia, 
Charles Emanuel promised ‘we will use our utmost endeavours 
to engage the powers in alliance with us to protect and assist 
that people in the war they have undertaken in order to free 
themselves from a tyrannous yoke’. 

A British squadron, under Captain the Hon. George 
Townshend, was sent to support the insurgents, who soon 
took Bastia after a preliminary bombardment from the ships. 
This initial success was not, however, followed up, and 
jealousies amongst the Corsican leaders soon brought opera¬ 
tions to a full stop. Captain Townshend was obliged to 
abandon seamanship for diplomacy, and eventually succeeded 
in inducing the three Corsican leaders to define the areas of 
their responsibility. It was not long, however, before discord 
amongst them broke out afresh, and a combined attack on 
Ajaccio had to be abandoned after Matra, who was engaged 
in some dispute with Iris two colleagues, Rivarola and GafFori, 
failed to appear with die troops. Townshend broke off the 
operations in disgust, and for some months the Corsicans were 
left to carry on the war by themselves. 

Meanwhile in England, that much-abused deity, the goddess 
Liberty, was being invoked against the Corsicans by a furious 
pamphleteer, who denounced our support of the Corsican 
rebellion as a gross infringement of the liberties of the Genoese 
Republic. In a fine burst of passion he inveighs against the 
iniquities and follies of a past ministry that had brought us to 
this pass. ‘Good heaven how fertile has our age and soil been 
in contradictory and vague and unnecessary expedients! We 
affect to be thought the bulwarks of public freedom and have 
spent as we would have it believed above three hundred 
million in less than half a century hi defence of liberty, yet are 
die first to oppress a free people who we ourselves have wan¬ 
tonly and unjusdy driven to the brink of despair. ...’ 
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But the liberty of the Genoese was not the only consideration 
in the writer’s opinion that should govern our policy towards 
‘a State which has more and better seamen than all the rest of 
Italy; which has heretofore made a figure at sea and may 
again, if encouraged and supported by the wealth of France and 
Spain’. Furthermore, it would seem foolish for the British 
Government, which had recently had to contend with rebel¬ 
lion at home (the ’45), to support rebellion abroad. 

Perhaps the writer was a journalist commissioned by the 
Government to prepare the public for a change in its policy. 
At all events. Captain Townshend, who had received orders 
from Mr. Medley, the Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, 
to renew his support of the Corsican insurgents, got word 
soon afterwards from H.M. Ministers at Tunis and Florence to 
the effect that the Government had decided that it would be 
useless to persist in the Corsican enterprise. Although the 
insurgents by their failure to co-operate had broken their part 
of the engagement (with their English allies), Sir Horace Mann 
felt, nevertheless, that something should be done to rescue the 
patriot leaders from the vengeance of the Genoese. Captain 
Townshend was therefore instructed to bring away any who 
should wish to come, and Sir Horace wrote a letter to Count 
Rivarola in which, after laying the failure of the operations 
squarely on the shoulders of the Corsicans, lie assured him that 
‘if I can be of any service personally to him or any of Iris 
friends in case they should take any resolution, I would do 
everything that depends upon me for their security and that 
I should write to Captain Townshend to desire him to assist 
them in this particular’. This delicate offer of asylum was 
ignored, and the ship that was sent to St. Florent to take off 
any of the patriots who wished to leave returned empty. 

This abortive intervention in Corsican affairs was followed 
by a period of twenty years during which the English ceased 
to have anything to do with the island. Even trade had to be 
abandoned owing to an embargo imposed by the British 
Government, and the first English traveller to publish a first- 
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hand account of Corsica deplored the 'suspension of all com¬ 
mercial intercourse between Great Britain and tins island’. The 
author, the Rev. Andrew Burnaby, a wealthy globe-trotting 
Yorkshire parson, who toured Corsica in 1766 in company 
with the eccentric Rev. F. A. Hervey, afterwards Bishop 
of Derry and Earl of Bristol, was at that time chaplain to the 
British factory at Leghorn, whose trade in Corsican fish and 
wool suffered especially from the embargo which they were 
naturally anxious to have lifted. No doubt with the interests of 
his patrons in mind, Mr. Burnaby argued that relations with 
Corsica should be resumed, and in order to make his purely 
commercial aims more attractive to a moralising public, he 
claimed that Corsicans were ‘particularly partial to die English 
and expressed an universal desire of being under the protection 
of the British Government’. 

The two reverend gentlemen were followed by a number 
of English and Scottish travellers, whose admiration had been 
aroused by the exploits and personality of the Corsican patriot 
Paoli. Lord Pembroke was the most distinguished of these 
admirers and sympathisers, but one, who was destined to be 
far 'more celebrated than he, was the young James Boswell 
who, while still hoping to acquire on the Continent that per¬ 
sonal dignity he had failed to achieve at home, had obtained 
from J. J. Rousseau a letter of introduction to his first hero. 
Boswell’s account of his Corsican tour in the year 1765 not 
only described his journey to Paoli’s headquarters, but gave 
the first summary of Corsican history to appear in English. Of 
more interest, however, to Boswell’s contemporaries as well as 
to later readers, was the very detailed description of Paoli, 
which Gray and Walpole, who were disparaging about the 
book, thought was its only redeeming feature. Though the Cor¬ 
sican hero and ‘Father of his Country’ was undoubtedly a man 
of great attainments and fascinating personality, who counted 
even Frederick the Great amongst his enthusiastic admirers, it 
is questionable whether he was worthy of the adulation that 
Dr. Johnson’s worshipper gave him. It is remarkable, too, that 
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Boswell should have been captivated by two personalities so 
different as Johnson and Paoli. His efforts to make them pen 
friends resulted in a droll correspondence, but when later 
Boswell introduced Paoli to Johnson, the two became friends, 
and the Doctor used frequently to visit the General’s house, 
where he ‘loved to dine’. 

On his return to England, Boswell found that, partly as a 
result of columns in the press judiciously placed there by him¬ 
self, the fame of his travels had preceded him. He had already 
become ‘Corsica Boswell’, a personage who was talked about 
in society and to whom even the great were ready to listen. 
Thus Pitt, who received from the traveller several letters on 
the subject of Corsica, was good enough to reply to them 
civilly if non-committally. But several years were to elapse, 
during which Boswell’s time was largely devoted to love 
affairs, before his account of Corsica was published. This book, 
winch in spite of adverse criticism achieved considerable success, 1 
and his own shameless ‘push’ were enough to make him almost 
a Hon in London drawing-rooms. His exploits were even cele¬ 
brated hi verse, and Letitia Barbauld’s ‘beautiful poem entitled 
“Corsica” ’ was only one of several hi which the traveller and 
defender of liberty received pompous and prosy congratulations. 

It was not, however, social success alone that Boswell was 
seeking. To cut a figure in the political scene and to be a 
man whose opinions on international affairs were valued was 
at least for the moment his most ardent wish. His Corsican 
adventure had given him not only the entree into political 
circles but a suitable subject on which to dogmatise importantly. 
He was therefore already regarded as the champion of Cor¬ 
sican liberty—which he may genuinely have had at heart— 
and it was now necessary to become an expert on the Corsican 
question. Accordingly, shortly after the account of his tour 
was published, another volume appeared entitled British 
Essays in favour of the Brave Corsican hy several hands, collected 
and published by James Boswell, Esq. The frontispiece of the 
1 It was translated into Dutch, German, Italian and French. 
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book depicts Corsica in the shape of a half-naked lady appeal¬ 
ing to Britannia while France stands behind with upraised 
dagger. In the foreground is the Corsican symbol, a Moor’s 
head, and a crude representation of a lion caught in a net with a 
large rat-like animal gnawing at it. Underneath is an inscrip- 

tl0T1 ' Magna Britannica Corsicam Protegit. 

Boswell was evidently very pleased with tluis effort, for he 
informs his readers that he thought it all out himself. 

The essays themselves reflected the prevailing British ten¬ 
dency to see the cause of Liberty walking hand-in-hand with 
the interests of trade. Thus while one essay, written by an 
Englishman resident in Grosvenor Square, proposes a public 
subscription to help the brave Corsicans ‘struggling for 
Liberty’, another by a Bristol merchant urges the advantages 
to be derived from trade with Corsica. After a somewhat 
blunt and business-like assertion that the character of the 
Corsicans, or indeed of any people, are no objection to trading 
with them, this essayist in forthright Bristol fashion declares: 
‘They have about 200,000 inhabitants who if they only con¬ 
sume two pounds value one with another of our manufactures 
it would make a vent of -£400,000 a year; no small object at 
a time when all our manufacturers starve or run away, for want 
of employment.’ 

Another essayist puts the case for intervention more deli¬ 
cately. We should expect this from Iris pseudonym, ‘Cosmo¬ 
polite’, and Iris address, the Cocoa Tree, Pall Mall. ‘A glorious 
cause indeed!’ he apostrophises, ‘Worthy of the admiration 
and assistance of free spirited and generous Britons, who have 
too much sense and policy to neglect a brave people that 
are fighting in the general cause in which the trade of Great 
Britain is so immediately and essentially concerned.’ 

‘O. P.’, on the other hand, is of a more military and practical 
turn of mind, and advocates sending artillery which, properly 
disposed amongst die mountains, could, he thinks, wreak 
havoc amongst the French troops. ‘Trust me, the powdered 
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Heroes of France would not be able to bear up long under 
such a shock; and when they are once thrown into confusion 
and dismay, a smart discharge of fire-arms from the woods 
would quickly put them to flight.’ This was possibly written 
by Boswell himself, for not content with literary support, he had 
succeeded in raising funds and buying cannon for the patriots. 

Another merchant concludes that ‘now is our time to bestir 
ourselves in obtaining proper mercatorial terms from that 
brave nation [Corsica] and preserving an island from falling 
into the hands of the French; which in their hands would be 
of the worst consequences, or a new rupture, by reason of its 
numerous creeks and fortified harbours from whence the French 
might pop out (sic) and retire at their pleasure, to the unavoid¬ 
able destruction of our important Mediterranean trade’. This 
also may have been written by Boswell, since to ‘pop in’ or ‘pop 
out’ was a favourite Boswellian phrase and indeed occupation. 

The year 1769 was rich in literary support for the brave 
Corsicans for, in addition to Boswell’s prosaic and stuffy 
collection of essays, there appeared a work of a more imagina¬ 
tive kind entitled Corsica, a poetical address. The author, who 
wisely chose to remain anonymous, prefaced the address with 
an apology to the reader. ‘The following verses’, he alleges, 
‘were published at London from a very imperfect copy. In 
the present edition, they are enlarged and corrected more 
agreeably to the author’s first design. But with all the amend¬ 
ments he can bestow, the indulgence of the public will still be 
necessary.’ 

Having thus done his best to reinsure liimself against a too 
hostile reception from the public, the poet immediately 
launches a vigorous attack on it: 

Britons aivake! shake off the unseemly hands 
Of indolence and pleasure: from th’embrace 
Of wantonness arise: waste not those powers, 

Destin’d by nature for illustrious deeds, 

In revelry and riot. 
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How long, he asks, can Britons behold the spectacle of op¬ 
pression ‘burning with unhallow’d zeal to crush the freeborn 
and enthral the brave’. 

Having aroused the martial spirit of his countrymen by this 
attack, he now appeals to their pity by a lament of fifty-six 
Hues on the wretched state of Corsica. 

O Corsica, for thee my spirit grieves! 

Mov’d with compassion, while in thought 1 view 
Thy cities desolate, thy fruitful fields 
Ravag’d and waste. Slain in the prime of life 
Thy warriors perish; thy matrons frantic howl; 

And with dishevell’d locks, thy tender maids 
Disgrac’d unpitied wail 

Appalled by this dreadful picture, the poet once more begs 
his countrymen to listen to the voice of Freedom. After all, 
has She (in collaboration with Industry) not been responsible 
for British wealth and prosperity? But ‘the precious boon’ has 
not been bestowed only to make men rich but to ‘exalt their 
natures to a higher rank’. Private virtue is all very well, but 
the ‘chosen few climb the ascent of high renown’ by ‘embrac¬ 
ing the weal of nations’. So thus inspired, Britons arise! 

Then follows a long apology for die vices of a subject people 
induced by tyranny. 

.... Dark suspicion clouds 
Their louring visage and deceit perverts 
Their faltering speech not yet with oily arts 
Made voluble. .. . 

.... Can those who groan 
Beneath th’ inhuman task, whose rueful pangs 
Unpitied, unreliev’d, breed lasting hate 
And thirst of vengeance in the soul, indulge 
Tender emotion$, and the gloiving heart? 

The answer is no, and Britons must come to the rescue before 
all is lost. If they do they will find that ‘the renewing power 
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of liberty descending shall restore the virtues of their [pre¬ 
sumably the Britons’] sires’. Furthermore, there will also be 
the reward of fame and glory, ‘What boots it to enjoy the 
smiles of heaven .. . and retire forgotten to the grave?’ Finally 
there is the prospect of Corsican gratitude of which the poet 
draws an optimistic picture: 

.... In future times 

By Golo’s streams, or in the cultur’d plains 
Of fair Balagna, ivhen secure of wrongs 
And lawless rule , the peasant shall behold 
His ripening harvests conscious of his bliss 
Thus to his sons, shall he rehearse the praise 
Of British virtue (from their eyes the while, 

I 'ears oj soft-mingled gratitude and joy 

Sprung genuine from the heart shall steal), ‘ My sons 

Revere the race of Albion] when the sword 

Of spoilers rose against us, from afar 

They heard our mourning, and our sufferings mov’d 

Their generous hearts . They saw, and they admir’d 

The spirit of our fathers, unseduc’d 

By venal arts; unshaken, undismay’d 

By rage tyrannical; they rose confess’d 

Freedom’s avengers; trembling and abashed 

The Gaul beheld and fed as front the wrath 

Of angry heaven —O Albion wilt thou scorn 

These proffered laurels, yielding fairer fame 

Than wealth and empire? Shall perfidious smiles 

Of sloth entice thy virtue, and unnerve 

Thy boasted strength? Forbid it Heaven! The bold 

Heroic Briton true to freedom’s cause 

Her rights, shall vindicate, avenge her wrongs; 

And heap confusion on her faithless foes. 

THE END 

Though public meetings were held in sympathy and the 
French invasion of Corsica was mentioned in Parliament, the 
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efforts of Boswell and others did not, however, lead to 
any intervention on the part of the British Government in the 
affairs of Corsica beyond a formal protest, and the resistance 
of the islanders was finally crushed at the battle of Ponte 
Nuovo. Paoli was obliged to abandon the struggle, and fled 
to England, where for a time he was lionised in London society 
as the Corsican Timoleon, received by the King and granted a 
pension. His flight from Corsica did not, however, pass 
uncriticised, and Theodore’s ‘son’ Frederick, in his account of 
Corsica, alleges that Paoli took with him ‘the donations which 
had been so liberally subscribed here in London under the 
directing and trust of Alderman Beckford [father of the author 
of Vathek ], Alderman Trecothick and Samuel Vaughan, Esq., 
for the relief of those brave defenders of their liberty, winch 
donations he had received but three days before his precipitate 
retreat’. It is difficult to see what else he could have done with 
them in the circumstances, and in any case, whatever money 
Paoli had was always at the disposal of his less fortunate or less 
gifted fellow exiles. 

Meanwhile the French consolidated their authority, and 
their wise administration succeeded in bringing peace and 
prosperity to the Corsicans such as they had not known for 
centuries. The French Revolution was soon, however, to restore 
the country to its customary state of turmoil, and by 1793 
Paoli, whose well-known love of liberty had found favour 
with the revolutionnaires in Paris, was once more at the head of 
affairs in his native island. Though a democrat, he disliked the 
overlordship of the Convention, who had honoured him 
with their trust, even more than that of the French king who 
had driven him into exile. It was not long, therefore, before 
he was seeking to overthrow the French Revolutionary party 
in the island, headed by Napoleon Bonaparte, and to achieve 
the independence of his country. Knowing very well that this 
could not be accomplished unaided, he decided to enlist the 
help of his recent hosts. 

A British squadron under Lord Hood had just begun its long 
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and tedious blockade of Toulon, and Paoli, taking advantage 
of its presence, sent a message to the Admiral asking for help 
against the French, in return for which Corsica would place 
itself under the protection of the English crown. On receipt of 
the message Lord Hood, with the approval of the Government, 
sent a Commission to Corsica to find out more details of the 
proposed transaction, and to ascertain whether the majority 
of the Corsican people supported it. The Commission con¬ 
sisted of Sir Gilbert Elliot, the British Government’s special 
representative in the Mediterranean, Major Moore, afterwards 
of Corunna fame, and Major Koechler. They were landed 
from a British man-of-war at St. Florent, and received a warm 
reception from the islanders. 

The interview with Paoli opened with an embarrassing con¬ 
tretemps, which was the beginning of the friction between the 
civilian and military authorities that lasted throughout the 
British occupation. The Corsican leader, who later explained 
that he was tired of ministers and negotiations, addressed him¬ 
self to the two military officers until Moore told him that he 
should first negotiate with Sir Gilbert Elliot. He turned to the 
latter and said: 

‘1 wrote long ago to the King and to his ministers that I and 
my people wished to be free either as subjects or under the 
protection of Great Britain as the King and the country may 
think most convenient. I wish before I die to see my country, 
after various struggles during die three hundred years, settled 
and happy, with a proper degree of liberty under the protection 
or government of the British nation.’ 

Sir Gilbert was satisfied that the Corsican leader was express¬ 
ing the sentiments of the majority of the people, and an agree¬ 
ment was drawn up by which the British were to collaborate 
with the Corsicans in expelling the French, after which Corsica 
would come under the protection of the British crown. 

Their mission satisfactorily completed, the three envoys 
returned to report to Lord Hood, and the attack on Corsica 
was begun immediately. Troops were landed at St. Florent, 
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and the famous MorteUa tower was taken after a stubborn 
defence by a garrison consisting only of a midshipman and 
thirty-six men. General Dundas announced the taking of St. 
Florent in a dispatch to the Secretary of State dated February 
21st, 1794, but three weeks later he was announcing his decision 
to resign his command on account of a difference of opinion 
with Lord Flood. ‘A disagreement having arisen with Lord 
Flood even to his claiming the Command in Chief of all the 
troops as well as fleet in consequence of my Powers having 
ceased so he says with the evacuation of Toulon; it becomes 
impossible for me to do good or serve any longer with His 
Lordship much less under him.’ His Lordship had told him 
that ‘it was only from courtesy that he permitted him to inter¬ 
fere’, which was hardly the most tactful way of establishing a 
harmonious relationship between the two services. 

Not only was the Admiral inclined to be overbearing, he was 
also impetuous, and Ids desire to attack Bastia with the forces 
at his disposal led him to disagree violently with the General, 
who was prudent as well as conscious of his dignity. Having 
failed to obtain Dundas’s co-operation in an attack on Bastia, 
Lord Hood sent three of his flag officers to consult with 
Lieut.-Colonel Moore and Lieut.-Colonel Villette as to the 
feasibility of an assault. Moore, having remarked somewhat 
pompously though correctly that ‘after his commander had 
declared that he considered it impracticable, it seemed to him a 
species of mutiny for a subordinate to deliver any opinion’, 
said, ‘I do not think that our force is equal to the attempt’, a 
view in which the other field officers present concurred. Com¬ 
modore Linzee naturally expressed complete disagreement: 
‘Taking in every circumstance and considering the great assist¬ 
ance the fleet can afford, I think an attempt ought to be made’, 
an opinion winch was supported by the naval officers present. 

The rift between the two services had become wider, and 
General Dundas, in spite of the placatory efforts of the sage 
and diplomatic Sir Gilbert, had left for England with his 
grievance. Pending the arrival of another Commander-in- 
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Chief, General D’Aubant was appointed to temporary com¬ 
mand. The new General was no keener to attack Bastia than 
his predecessor but, not feeling in a position to flout the 
authority of Lord Hood, be acceded to the Admiral’s request 
for troops, and the siege of Bastia was begun. The successful 
outcome of the operation was due principally to the exertions 
of Commodore Nelson, who was desperately afraid lest the 
arrival of army reinforcements and the new Commander-in- 
Cliiefl General Stuart from England, would rob the Navy of 
the credit for the town’s capture. What he feared did, in fact, 
happen, for the town, which surrendered as a result of the 
shelling from the naval batteries set up by Nelson, was entered 
almost immediately afterwards by troops, who had only 
arrived at St. Florent a short time previously and who had 
taken no part hi die siege. The official dispatches from the new 
army commander, who had also arrived, gave no credit to the 
fleet for its part in the capture of the town, which Sir J. Moore’s 
brother and first biographer declares was due to famine. 

After the fall of Bastia, the rest of the island was soon 
occupied by the British, except for Calvi which still held out. 
ft was decided to besiege it from land and sea, and at the end 
of June troops were landed under the command of Sir Charles 
Stuart, with Moore Second ill Command. Nelson, who was hi 
charge of the naval forces, got on well with the General, and 
the combined operations, largely as a result of their cordial 
collaboration, resulted hi the capture of the town after a brave 
resistance of over a month. It was during the course of this 
siege that a ‘ball struck sonic stones, a splinter ofwhich knocked 
down Moore’s batman, and some rubbish was dashed upon 
Captain Nelson’s face, by winch unfortunately he lost the 
vision of one eye’. 

With the fall of Calvi on August 2nd, 1794, the power of the 
French and of their native sympathisers hi Corsica was broken. 
But tins was the least part of the task which the British 
Government had set itself. A stable administration had to be 
established, and a proud and rebellious people, who had never 
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w illing ly acknowledged the dominion of another, had to be 
turned into loyal subjects of King George. The Moniteur 
Univcrsel of Paris commented sarcastically: ‘Georges Guelfe 
n’ayant dans toutc l’etendue dc l’Empire britannique ni vin, ni 
huilc d’olive, ni sole, ni bois de construction, s’est fait proclame 
roi de Corse. La coutume du roi d’Angleterre est de s’appeler 
roi de France, lorsqu’il y avait mi autre roi en France, et depuis 
que la France est en republique. Il annonce que dut il perdre 
bientot ce nouveau royaume, il le conservera toujours et trans~ 
mettra a perpetuite a scs successeurs au trone de la Grande- 
Brctagnc lc nom de roi de Corse. Il pourrait arriver que 
chasse de ses propres etats il fut un jour reduit a sc refugier dans 
l’ancicn royaume de Theodore. Il serait bien retpu. Lcs esprits 
ont cte preparccs par le ministre plenipotentiairc Elliot qui est 
aussi eloquent que les canons de Hood.’ 

Enlightened, humane, tolerant, upright, humorous, pos¬ 
sessing great charm and wide intelligence, Sir Gilbert Elliot 
was not, in spite of what some historians have asserted, the 
right man for the job of administering Corsica and welding it 
to the British crown . 1 A man of less rectitude and of less kind¬ 
liness might have succeeded where he failed, for it was not so 
much impartiality and tolerance as partisanship and ruthless¬ 
ness that were required. By adhering rigidly to his principles, 
by refusing to stoop to petty intrigue and by disregarding the 
vanities and pretentions both of Inis Corsican and English 
colleagues he aroused opposition which, with accommodation 
and flattery, might have been avoided. 

With the personality of Paoli, on whom the success of the 
experiment largely depended, that of the Viceroy could 

1 Boswell, however, knew who was, as the following passage from his 
letter of March 17th, 1794, to Henry Dundas, the Secretary at. War, clearly 
shows. Having offered his .services as ‘Minister or Commissioner on the 
part of this country in Corsica’, he goes on to explain that: ‘My knowledge 
of Corsica and my having been the first man by whose means authenCick 
information of its importance was obtained, my long and continued intimacy 
with Gen. Paoli and the consideration liow agreeable it would be to him and 
to the people in general that I should be sent thither, seems, I cannot help 
thinking, to have such weight as almost to preclude competition. . . .’ 
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hardly have been at greater variance. In his old age the defects 
in the character of the Father of his Country had grown more 
pronounced, while his undoubted virtues became less con¬ 
spicuous. In him all that was bad in the Corsican nature had 
become magnified. His pride had degenerated into an insane 
arrogance and his prudence into a savage suspicion. Sir Gilbert 
was the last man to humour either of these vices so alien to his 
own modest and open character, and the result was a rapid 
deterioration in their relations, which led to Paoli’s eventual 
expulsion from the island and finally to its evacuation by the 
British. 

Although it was made quite clear in the agreement between 
the British Government and the Corsican people that Paoli 
would not be allowed to hold the office of Viceroy, and 
although he himself had given an assurance that he would 
retire from the administration of the island, he was, neverthe¬ 
less, offended and disappointed when it became clear that Sir 
Gilbert Elliot was to be confirmed in his appointment as 
H.M. Representative, His bitterness was increased by two 
incidents which to a suspicious mind seemed gross and 
deliberate insults. The Viceroy, in an effort to placate the 
offended dignity of the hero, had persuaded the Foreign 
Secretary to honour him with the gift of a portrait of the 
Soverign set in brilliants as well as with a pension of jf 1,000 
a year. Unfortunately the picture disappeared from the dip¬ 
lomatic bag and never even reached Corsica, so that Paoli, 
who had been told of the honour about to be conferred upon 
him, felt that he had been made the victim of a practical joke, 
which, however, did not prevent him from accepting the 
j£i,ooo a year. The second incident was even more trivial, 
though in the eyes of Paoli and some of his friends it achieved 
an absurdly disproportionate significance. At a ball at Ajaccio 
a plaster bust of Paoli was inadvertently knocked over and, 
since some British officers were present when the accident 
occurred, mischief makers represented it to Paoli as a deliberate 
act of disrespect to his person. Paoli believed the allegation, 
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and went so far as to accuse the Viceroy of having been a party 
to it. Sir Gilbert, who of course was ignorant of the affair, 
made inquiries, discovered that there had been no malicious 
intent and informed Paoli accordingly. 

But these two incidents, though they aggravated Paoli’s 
bitterness and were used by him as justification for it, were 
subsidiary to causes which were even deeper than Iris exclusion 
from office. As a man whose profession of eighteenth-century 
enlightenment and tolerance served only as a thin veneer for a 
nature which was essentially and crudely Corsican, he re¬ 
garded Sir Gilbert’s policy of including in the administration 
members of every party, and even those known to be anti- 
Paoli, as a direct and serious personal affront. The Viceroy’s 
appointment of Pozzo di Borgo as Secretary of State, and his 
friendship of and trust in a man whom Paoli had come to 
detest, were only one result of this—for Paoli—undesirable 
policy. Thus the Father of his Country not only felt that he 
had been pushed to one side by the Government, which owed, 
as he no doubt believed, everything to him, but had the mor¬ 
tification to see liis former opponents enjoying the fruits of 
office and his worst enemy the trusted confidant of the 
Viceroy. 

To his resentment Paoli gave full rein and carried on a 
vigorous vendetta against the Viceroy, whose administration 
he subjected to a barrage of destructive criticism. He became 
die leader of all those Corsicans who were for one reason or 
another discontented with the new regime, and his retreat at 
Murato became the centre of an active and widespread 
opposition. 

Meanwhile die Viceroy’s insistence that the occupying 
troops should obey the local laws as passed by the newly con¬ 
stituted Corsican parliament had led to an estrangement 
between him and the military authorities, who not only 
wished to maintain extra-territorial privileges but resented 
and even denied die authority of a civilian. Paoli was not slow 
to take advantage of this friction and, being a master of intrigue 
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and a skilled manipulator of the passions of simple men, soon 
succeeded in enlisting the sympathy of some of the dis¬ 
gruntled senior officers. 

Prominent among these was Moore who, though an 
admirable officer, seems not only to have lacked political sense 
but to have been oblivious of the fact that the loyalty which he 
gave to his King and Iris military superiors was due also to the 
King’s civilian representative. Otherwise it is hard to account 
for his behaviour in consorting with Paoli, whom he must 
have known was doing his best to encompass the downfall of 
the Viceroy and of Iris administration. Moore himself was 
opposed to Sir Gilbert for the same reasons as the other senior 
military officers, reasons wliich had already led to the resig¬ 
nation of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Charles Stuart. The 
General was convinced that nothing but a military government 
would suit Corsica, ‘as the people would submit to no other 
and the laws could be enforced by no milder means’. This was 
also true apparently of himself and some of Iris colleagues for, 
when tire Viceroy appointed some British officers to a Cor¬ 
sican regiment, as was within his rights, the General, deeming 
it an interference, threw up Iris command and returned to 
England. Moore, who had a great regard for Sir Charles 
Stuart, was indignant at Iris resignation, protesting that the 
Corsicans ‘all have a high esteem for General Stuart’, and that 
in the most remote parts of the islands—which he visited with 
the Second-in-Command, General Trigge—"inquiries were 
constantly made for General Stuart’. Another senior officer, 
whose views on the virtues of military government were no 
doubt similar to the General’s, flouted the civil authority to the 
extent of using the soldiery to bring in through the customs, 
if necessary by force, dutiable goods destined for his private 
consumption. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that the Viceroy 
should view with extreme suspicion any intimacy between 
the senior military officers and the Paoli opposition. Thus, 
when it was reported to him that Moore with several other 
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officers had been seen frequently in Paoli’s company, he asked 
for an explanation of the former’s conduct. Finding it in¬ 
adequate and fearing that Moore’s continued presence in 
Corsica would increase his difficulties, Sir Gilbert ordered him 
to leave the island within forty-eight hours. 

This unfortunate affair did not enhance the reputation either 
of the Viceroy or of Moore, both of whom felt that the other 
was at fault. Sir Gilbert, though he acted with some mag¬ 
nanimity and prudence in the face of considerable provocation 
and made it clear in his dispatch reporting Moore’s dismissal 
that he did not wish his future career to suffer as a result, did 
not escape criticism at home. The Secretary at War, Henry 
Dundas, thought his motive was jealousy, while the Duke of 
York, who was surprised at the Viceroy’s conduct, promoted 
Moore to Brigadier and gave him a command in the West Indies. 

The Duke of Portland, on the other hand, sided with Elliot, 
and from his point of view as Foreign Secretary thought Iris 
action was justified. That Moore was guilty of gross dis¬ 
loyalty does not, however, seem open to doubt, though in 
writing to Iris father he claims somewhat smugly never in 
his life to have done ‘an action unworthy of you or of myself, 
and least of all does my conscience tell me that I deserve blame 
in this affair, which occasions my return. I can say no more.’ 
When accused by the Viceroy of giving support to Iris 
opponents, Moore denied that he had taken any part in the 
politics of the country, but refused to give an undertaking that 
he would in future support all measures that the Viceroy 
should introduce. Whether or not his visit to Paoli, which he 
admitted, was innocent of political design, it is impossible to 
say. It is noteworthy, however, that in an interview with Pitt 
on his return to England, Moore, after denying the Viceroy’s 
charges, went on to say that: ‘Had I associated with such only 
who approved of Sir Gilbert’s measures, I must have lived 
alone; for I know no persons, Britons or Corsicans, excepting 
those in his immediate pay, who did approve them.’ 

This was an exaggeration, for though ultimately the adminis- 
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tration was to become tliorougbly unpopular, at the time of 
Moore’s dismissal it still commanded considerable support, 
which indeed at the outset was practically universal. Paoh 
himself, then still not wholly disillusioned, gave his blessing in 
an address to Iris countrymen on May 1st, 1794, to a ‘Union 
which tends to conciliate the most extensive political and civil 
liberty with personal security. You are convinced of these 
truths and will regulate your conduct accordingly. I neverthe¬ 
less avail myself of this opportunity to declare to you that in 
taking the English Constitution for your model, you will 
proceed upon the most solid principles that philosophy, policy 
and experience have ever known to combine for the happiness 
of a great people, reserving to yourselves the power of adapting 
them to your own peculiar situation, customs and religion, 
without being exposed hereafter to the venality of a Traitor, 
or to the ambition of a powerful Usurper. 5 

The Constitution of the Union thus splendidly introduced 
was passed on June 19th, 1794, at Corte, and signed by the 
General Assembly of the Corsican nation, consisting of over 
400 members. Sir Gilbert announced to the Government at 
home ‘that the Union of Corsica to the Crown of Great 
Britain is finally and formally concluded, and it is with the 
most sincere satisfaction that I find myself enabled to assure 
you that no national act was ever sanctioned by a more 
unanimous proceeding oh the part of those who were 
authorised to doit, or by a more universal approbation, amount¬ 
ing, I may say, to enthusiasm on the part of the people’. 

The Act about which Sir Gilbert felt able to write so 
jubilantly was in fact a most liberal and even advanced piece 
of constitutional legislation. It allowed Corsica complete 
autonomy in internal affairs, the King reserving to himself 
only die control of foreign relations and the armed forces. 
The legislature was to be elected on a local franchise, and 
though the Viceroy had the right of veto, Parliament could 
appeal to die monarch for his recall. The Roman Catholic 
Church was assured in its posidon as the national Church, but 
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there was to be absolute freedom of religion. The most striking 
and, as it was to prove, the most disastrous clause in the Con¬ 
stitution was that which introduced the English system of trial 
by jury. The forms of justice which were suited to the English 
temperament and to a long tradition of independence and self- 
government were wildly inappropriate for a country where 
probably not a single family was not free of feud with an other 
and where the average annual toll of murder was in the 
neighbourhood of 200 out of a population of 250,000. 

The Parliament, provided for in the Constitution, did not 
meet until February 1795 at Bastia in the Church of the Con¬ 
ception. It lasted until May, and was followed by a second 
session of under one month in November-Decembcr of the 
same year. The Corsican historian, the Abbe Letteron, writing 
of these parliamentary transactions, says: ‘One would imagine, 
in reading the account of these sessions, that the Viceroy did not 
encounter the least difficulty in his administration, and that 
everywhere in Parliament, in the villages and in Iris entourage, 
he found absolute obedience and limitless devotion. But the 
facts are otherwise. The two years which Lord Elliot (sic.) 
spent in Corsica were for him years of embarrassment and of 
unheard-of difficulties, and he bitterly regretted being obliged 
for the sake of honour to retain the Viceroyalty of the Island, 
hi case it should be thought that he had been driven out by 
Paoli and his friends.’ 

Though Sir Gilbert’s motives for staying at his post were 
not as the abbe insinuates, the fact of Corsican opposition to 
him personally, to his administration and to the English 
generally, became apparent soon after the promulgation of the 
Constitution. The Viceroy, seeing that the opposition centred 
round Paoli, hoped that by getting rid of him be would free 
himself of both. He accordingly insisted on the Government 
that Paoli should be removed from the island, and soon after 
Moore’s dismissal die patriot departed for an honourable and 
well-pensioned retirement in England, where he remained 
until his death. 
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On hearing the news of Paoli’s expulsion, Moore wrote in 
his journal that: ‘The great object of Sir Gilbert for a long 
time has been to bring this about. But I fear the consequence 
will be the reverse of what he expects. I think General Paoli’s 
presence curbed his countrymen and prevented their acting 
with the violence to which they were inclined from their 
dislike to the Viceroy and his measures. I think it probable 
that upon Paoli’s departure, there will be immediate con¬ 
fusion.’ 

Though the Colonel’s malevolent prophecy was not at once 
fulfdled, the decrease in the opposition which the Viceroy 
hoped would result from Paoli’s departure did not in fact take 
place, for fundamentally the English and Corsicans did not get 
on with one another. According to Moore: ‘The Corsicans 
greatly admired the valour of the British troops, whose frank 
good humour pleased them; and they often expressed grati¬ 
tude for their aid in expelling the French.’ But this assertion is 
not borne out cither by the course of events during the occupa¬ 
tion or by other observers, and was in fact contradicted by 
Moore himself, who writes elsewhere of‘the unsociable temper 
of the Corsicans’. Though the Corsicans may have admired tire 
English at a distance and even welcomed them as guests, the 
temperaments of the two people were too opposed to allow 
any association between them to flourish or even endure. 
The cordial manner in which Sir Gilbert and the British troops 
were received was undoubtedly sincere, but soon evaporated 
hi the endless irritations which each side caused the other. The 
Rev. Burnaby, who like Moore was a partisan of Paoli, wrote: 
‘Disregard and inattention to their [the Corsicans’] prejudices 
with marks of contempt for them and their country and even 
their courage—imprudently and perhaps unjustly expressed 
by some of those who were sent over—soon created coolness, 
jealousy, dislike.’ The French historian, Maurice JolHvet, con¬ 
trasts this British intolerance of boastfulness with the greater 
charm of his own countrymen, and claims that though Anglo- 
Corsican relations had been limited, they had been sufficient to 
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allow the Corsicans ‘to appreciate, to compare and to oppose 
to the hauteur, the roughness and rudeness of the British the 
affability, good humour and sociability of his own com¬ 
patriots.’ 1 

Differences in temperament were aggravated by British 
military discipline to which the Corsicans were loath to submit, 
and which imposed on them duties offensive to their native 
susceptibilities. Thus men, who had the greatest possible dislike 
and contempt for any kind of physical labour, did not take 
kindly to digging trenches or hauling artillery, even when it 
was in their interests to do so. This was bad enough, but when 
some Corsican troops were set to clean up the garbage-infested 
streets of Bastia, the national pride revolted against the affront 
done it by their crude taskmasters. 

In addition to and as a result of differences of temperament, 
there were political grievances. The Corsicans resented the 
strict methods of collecting taxes which, under a less efficient 
administration, it was possible to avoid or at least not to pay 
in full. Taxes were resented, not only because they had. to be 
paid, but because they were a reminder of Corsica’s ultimate 
dependence on the English. Even those who most favoured 
the English connection began to doubt its value when several 
months elapsed without Sir Gilbert being formally proclaimed 
Viceroy. They began to wonder whether the English had any 
serious intention of remaining in Corsica, and whether the 
island would not be abandoned once more to the French. > 

Their doubts were amply justified, for though there was a 
section of English public opinion that favoured British inter¬ 
vention in Corsica, and saw in the island, as Nelson did, a 
useful base for the Mediterranean fleet, there was an even 
larger section who regarded the occupation as a waste of good 
English gold. Thus in June 1796 the Duke of Portland was 
reminding the Viceroy, in a dispatch full of foreboding, that 

1 Lady Elliot in a letter home contradicted this. She wrote loyally that: 
'Throughout the whole business there had appeared an attachment to the 
English and a dislike to the French. 1 
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‘possession of Corsica is not more gratifying to the public than* 
that of Gibraltar and that the expenses belonging to it are not 
likely to make it popular’. 1 

By tills time, however, there was another factor militating 
against the continued occupation of the island by the British. 
General Bonaparte was bringing his Italian campaign to a 
triumphant conclusion, and shortly after the British Foreign 
Secretary had penned his depressing dispatch the French entered 
Leghorn. Corsican opposition to the British was encouraged 
by the exploits of their now famous compatriot, whose 
ascendancy in the French Republican hierarchy was a powerful 
propaganda weapon in the hands of those who favoured 
annexation to France. Thus not only had it become increasingly 
difficult to preserve order in the island, but the strategic situa¬ 
tion had become dangerous. With northern Italy in the grip 
of the French, with the rest of the peninsula doubtfully neutral 
and with the possibility of Sardinia being ceded to the Repub¬ 
lic, Corsica had become very vulnerable to invasion in spite 
of the presence of the fleet. 

Nelson and Jervis thought that die island should be held, 
but to facilitate a possible evacuation Elba was seized by the 
fleet at the end of June and Capraja in September. Meanwhile 
the municipality of Bastia also made their preparations for an 
evacuation by the English, and got in touch with the Corsican 
General Gentili, who had been appointed by Napoleon to 
reoccupy Corsica. On September 28th the Viceroy received 
orders to quit the island and abandon it to the French. Sir 
Gilbert, for whom humanity was always a more important 
consideration than expediency, was distressed that the Govern¬ 
ment had made no provision for those Corsicans whose 
royalist sympathies and collaboration with the English made it 
impossible for them to stay on the island after the English had 
left. He estimated that there would be almost boo whom he 

1 Arthur Young, ill many respects typical of his time, wrote nine years 
previously: ‘Dunkirk, Gibraltar and the statue of Louis XIV in the Place de 
Victoire, I place in the same political class of national arrogance.’ 
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would be bound to remove, and these he insisted should be 
evacuated with the troops. 

On October 19th the last British troops left Bastia, and the 
French, who had already landed, marched in. The garrisons of 
Ajaccio and Calvi were evacuated on the 22nd and 23rd, and 
three days later Sir Gilbert wrote to the Secretary of State in¬ 
forming him that the last detachment had reached Elba in safety. 

So ended the British occupation of Corsica when, for a brief 
period, the King of England was also King of Corsica. It is an 
episode in the history of the two islands remarkable not only 
for its comparative obscurity but also for the fact that it left 
no vestige of a permanent memorial in either country. It is 
true that the occupation lasted for only a very short time, but 
the occupation by the English of Tangier was not longer, and 
yet it is an event that is still well remembered both in England 
and Morocco—and not by any means only because Pcpys 
happened to be there at the time. The British occupation of 
Majorca has also a lasting and almost universal memorial in 
that sauce which the troops found so delicious and named 
mayonnaise after the capital of die island where it was first 
made. But the fact that the Martello tower owes its origin to 
the Corsican adventure is not well known, and indeed very 
little has been written about the whole subject. In English 
there is the life of die Earl of Minto and the diaries and cor¬ 
respondence of Sir John Moore and Lord Nelson, and in 
French there is M. Jollivet’s Les Anglais dans la Mediterranee 
and articles in the Bulletin de la Societe des Sciences historiques et 
naturelles de la Corse. Apart from scattered references to the 
occupation in works of general history and in travel books, 
these probably constitute all die literature on the subject. 

In Corsica itself the occupation seems to have been quite 
forgotten, and in places like St. Florent and Bastia the English 
have left no trace. Only in Bonifacio is there some faint 
memory of the English connection, and it is possible that some 
of the families with English names living there owe their 
origin to soldiers of die British garrison who decided to stay 
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in Bonifacio rather than return to England. According to one 
historian of the town, the entire garrison were taken prisoner 
when the French reoccupied Corsica, but though this would 
account for the presence in Bonifacio of die descendants of 
Englishmen, it does not agree with the Viceroy’s statement 
that all the occupying troops were safely evacuated. 

Though the British occupation is now forgotten, some time 
elapsed before the anglopliil faction was quite suppressed. 
General Gcntdi, writing to Bonaparte after the return of the 
French, reported that ‘the gold and corruption of the English 
had gained such a hold over the minds of the Corsicans that a 
very great number were guilty of the crime of rebellion . . . 
and that, if one were to punish all, the sword of justice would 
be busy for a long time’. Later, the General was obliged to call 
attention, in a circular addressed to local commanders and 
administrative committees, to the lamentable fact that in cer¬ 
tain districts—notably at Bonifacio and Calvi—the tree of 
liberty had not been planted, and that the partisans of the 
English were feeding the people with deceptive promises of 
their return. 

One of these partisans was a certain Major Paolo Morati, 
who for three years after the British had left the island con¬ 
tinued to act as an agent. In 1799 he fled to Minorca, where he 
hoped to find General Stuart. The General had, however, left 
for England, and the indefatigable Morati sailed for Palermo in 
order to get in touch with Nelson, who was there with the 
fleet. Arrived at Palermo, the Major wrote two letters to Nelson 
urging him, in the name of many of Inis countrymen and him¬ 
self, to undertake the reconquest of Corsica, an enterprise which 
he declared could be accomplished by two or three thousand 
troops. Morati assured the Commander-in-Chief of willing 
co-operation from his countrymen, who wished once again 
to become British subjects. Fie exhorted Lord Nelson to be¬ 
come the liberator of a nation, which invited the royal protec¬ 
tion if only by reason of‘its constant attachment to the British 
Government’. 
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Nothing came of this appeal, but for some years afterwards 
Morati continued to act as an intelligence agent for the British 
on Corsican affairs, and in 1804 he was with the fleet at 
Maddalcna and was able to warn Nelson of a French plan to 
attack the island. He continued his efforts to recruit Corsicans 
for the English cause, but thanks to the efficient administration 
of General Morand and the increasing prestige of Napoleon, 
the French party was rapidly growing in strength. Further¬ 
more, with the acquisition of Malta, which was admirably 
suited as a base for naval operations, the British had even less 
interest in Corsica than before. The hopes of the English faction 
were finally dashed when, shortly after Napoleon’s coronation, 
the three Stephani brothers, the principal leaders of the resis¬ 
tance movement, were condemned to death for having recruited 
soldiers for the English. 

Nevertheless, the anglophil faction was to have one more 
brief period of ascendancy. When Napoleon, after the retreat 
from Moscow, was desperately trying to defend the dwindling 
remnants of his Empire, two French Generals were sent to 
Corsica to levy fresh taxes with which to bolster up an exhausted 
imperial treasury. The citizens of Bastia, never anxious to pay 
taxes and sensing, no doubt, that the Napoleonic star was on 
the wane—they had never been strong Bonapartists—refused 
to obey the Generals, set up their own government and appealed 
for the protection of the Commandcr-in-Chicf of the British 
Mediterranean Fleet, Lord William Bentinck. They begged at 
the same time that Corsica might once more become subject 
to the British Crown. The appeal did not go unheeded, and on 
April 28th, 1814, a British force, under the command of 
Major-General Montresor, landed once more at Bastia. This 
time, however, the occupation did not amount to much more 
than a military manoeuvre, and a few months later Corsica 
together with Louis XVHIth was restored to France. 

This was the last occasion on which the British Government 
had any political dealings with the Corsican nation. Allegations 
that the British had negotiated with the powerful bandit Poli 
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for the surrender of Corsica are undoubtedly false, though it is 
not impossible that during the Napoleonic Wars an agent like 
Morati may have attempted to enlist his support. Alternatively, 
the story may owe its origin to one of the many visits of 
English noblemen to distinguished bandits, whom they were 
in the habit of favouring with their patronage. 

Indeed, as the nineteenth century wore on, Corsica became 
popular with die English travelling public. The emphasis now, 
however, was on tourism, for Corsica, having decided to 
identify herself with France, of which she had become a 
province, had also become a land of comparative peace. Con¬ 
sequently travellers like Boswell and Burnaby and Lord 
Pembroke, who were interested chiefly in Corsica’s political 
fate, were succeeded by generations of tourists, whose main 
concern was with Corsican bandits and Corsican scenery and 
Corsican customs. Thus almost every travel-book or guide¬ 
book about Corsica written from 1850 onwards contains at 
least one chapter on bandits and another on stories of the 
vendetta, both of which Edmond About and Prosper Merimee 
had done much to publicise. As for scenery, Edward Lear 
came back from his Corsican journey in 1868 with his port¬ 
folio filled with sketches which were reproduced two years 
later in his Journal of a Landscape Painter in Corsica. 

Since then numerous books on Corsica have appeared, all 
of which, if they do nothing else, bear witness to the fascina¬ 
tion the island has held for English travellers and residents. 
In most of them, however, the inspiration has far exceeded the 
author’s literary skill, and though the genius of the island has 
been adequately expressed both in French and German, it still 
awaits a Borrow. 



